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ROMAN PAVEMENT, ETC. UPON WALTON 
HEATH. 
By W. W. POCOCK, Esg., B.A., F.R.IB.A. 


READ AT A GENERAL MEETING OF THE SOCIETY, HELD AT LAMBETH PALACE, 
31ST OCTOBER, 1856. 


AnytHiIne relating to the Romans, those great 
masters of the ancient world, must be interesting, on 
their account, even if comparatively trivial in itself. 
Their history, like that of other nations, is too much a 
page of wars and murders, to afford any general insight 
into their every-day, in-door life and habits, the scenes 
so dear to every English heart; and yet so deeply have 
these imperial republicans stamped their impress upon 
the whole region of mind throughout Europe, that no 
investigation seems traccd to the fountain-head, that 
does not extend back at least as far as the period of the 
Cvesars. 

If this absorbing interest attaches to everything 
Roman throughout the world, how much more when 
the object of our research relates to our own beloved 
isle! We do not deny that these foreigners were the 
conquerors of our land; we are flattered by their 
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admission that it was ‘reduced to obedience only, and 
not to servitude.” We rather boast the length and 
obstinacy of the struggle our hardy forefathers main- 
tained against the science and discipline of the legions ; 
for though we have but a one-sided testimony from 
contemporary history, and that, scanty at the best, 
penned by those least inclined to do justice to the subju- 
gated, we cannot but admit the superiority of the 
invaders in point of science and of art. Gladly, there- 
fore, do we hail every discovery that withdraws, however 
* partially, the thick veil in which the Anglo-Roman 
period of our history is enveloped. 

It is in this spirit, that I invite attention to the 
discoveries lately made on Walton Heath, which though, 
so far as I know, some of the most considerable yet 
brought to light in the county of Surrey, have not 
produced, hitherto, anything like the splendid works of 
Bignor, in Sussex, or Woodchester and Cirencester, in 
Gloucestershire. 

Walton Heath is part of the high ground forming the 
southern rim of the chalk basin of London, and of which 
Banstead and Epsom Downs are parts adjacent. It lies 
in the crow’s flight from London to Chichester, and in 
a direct line with Farley Heath, where lately, such 
numerous Roman remains have come to light. It is 
also in the direct line from Sandwich or Richborough, 
the Ritupiz, and head-quarters of the Roman fleet, to 
Kingston or Walton on Thames, where, it seems, Czesar 
first crossed the river, and in which vicinity, it appears, 
the Romans built their first bridge across that stream. 
The Roman street from London to Chichester must have 
passed at no great distance, if not across, the heath ; and 
not far from here, must be the most hopeful search for 
the long-lost Noviomagus of Antoninus. 
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This Roman station, which has been looked for in 
Dartford, Croydon, Guildford, and perhaps a score more 
places, is described in the “Itinerary of Antoninus,” 
compiled probably in the reign of Hadrian, or about 
A.D. 120, as situated on one of the roads from London 
to Canterbury, passing, not through Rochester, but 
through Vagniace, probably Maidstone. Ptolemy, the 
geographer of about the same date, calls it the capital 
of the Regni, who inhabited Surrey and Sussex, in which 
he is also supported by Richard the Monk of Cirencester, 
who, in the fourteenth century, professed to compile an 
itinerary of Roman Britain from an ancient Roman MS., 
and is generally considered a good authority. Chiches- 
ter, probably the Regnum of Antonine, was, in the time 
of this emperor, reached from London through Win- 
chester and Clausentum, or Southampton. But at a 
later date, the road from Chichester ran by Bignor and 
Pulborough, in Sussex, to Oakwood, in Surrey; thence 
by Ockley and Anstie Bury Camp to Dorking; and for a 
considerable portion of this distance, it still remains 
under the name of Stane Street. From Dorking it ran 
towards London, through Croydon or Wallington, either 
over Mickleham Down or Walton Heath, the road across 
which, still in use, has much of a Roman aspect, and in 
so doing it probably joined the road to Maidstone at 
Noviomagus. 

There seems good reason for supposing, that the whole 
of the country from Maidstone to Salisbury, was one 
unbroken forest, almost impervious to the Roman 
legions, the densest part being about the wild of Surrey. 
This Mr. Long supposes to have been the reason for 
the road to Chichester going round by Reading and 
Winchester, the wood in that direction being less thick. 

This south-east portion of the island was the part — 
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first reduced by the Romans, Claudius having been 
instigated to the invasion by Bericus, doubtless the Veric, 
son of Comius, whose coin Mr. Tupper found on Farley 
Heath. Two powerful tribes, twenty towns, and the 
Isle of Wight were subdued at this time, and Cogidunus 
made king of at least a portion of the reduced territory, 
the seat of his kingdom being at Chichester. And it is 
probably attributable to the fact related of him by 
Tacitus, to the effect that this chief remained faithful to 
the Romans down to the age of Agricola, that we hear 
so little mention of his dominions in the history of those 
early times. 

That the Romans occupied Surrey extensively is 
evidenced by the frequency of their remains. Brayley, 
in his history, mentions no less than twenty-six distinct 
localities in which they occur, and he might have added 
many others. Of these Gatton, Wallington, Kingston, 
Chertsey, Egham, Suningdale, Send, Worplesden, 
Holmbury Hill, Farley Heath, Anstie Bury, and Blech- 
ingley form a complete circle of which Walton Heath is 
the centre. 

In the year 1772, Mr. Barnes called the attention of 
the Society of Antiquaries to Roman antiquities dis- 
covered on this heath, consisting of foundations, walls, 
and some portions of a flue, and a small brass figure of 
Esculapius engraved in the Archeologia. In 1808 there 
still remained a large earthwork, supposed to have been 
the Pretorium of a Roman station. At one time a 
cottage was erected on the spot by some peasant, out of 
materials found there, but after a while the parochial 
authorities, as I understand, interfered, and enforced its 
demolition. 

My attention was first directed to these vestiges of 
Roman occupation, by my friend, the Rev. Ambrose 
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Hall, in a conversation arising out of the Chertsey 
meeting of this society, affording, consequently, an 
illustration of the mode in “which the operations of 
such an association tend to bring into the light and to 
gather as into a focus, the fragments of information 
scattered throughout the county. Having inspected 
some tesselle, remains of pottery, and other articles, 
he had himself dug up upon the spot, and learning 
that the remaining foundations were being destroyed 
for the sake of re-using the materials in a garden wall, 
a visit was soon arranged, and a very little labour 
sufficed to uncover a considerable portion of the pave- 
ment. At the same time I measured the trenches, 
from which rough masonry, consisting chiefly of flints, 
had lately been removed. These are distinguished on 
the plan annexed by the dark colour, whilst the 
lighter tint marks excavations made at a period more 
remote. 

The walls appear to have been little more than a foot 
in thickness, and the foundation to have been laid about 
three feet below the present surface, the pavement found 
being generally a foot below the turf, which distinguishes 
this site from the thick heath and gorse of the sur- 
rounding common. ‘The excavations made extend over 
a space not more than 40 yards square; but a very 
slight removal of surface reveals abundant remains of 
Roman fictilia at very considerable distances around, 
especially to the eastward, affording ample scope for 
enterprising diggers. 

Of the spaces within the walls, several retained a 
large portion of their pavements, mostly executed in red 
tesserze, 14 to 2 inches square and an inch thick, of a 
coarse material, and apparently laid without reference 
to any figure. But the only one of an ornamental 
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character yet brought to light, is in an apartment 
towards the middle of the eastern side of the space 
occupied by the remains, and about 21 feet square. 
The design, it will be seen, consists of a central circle 
containing an urn, and surrounded by four semi-circles 
and four small squares disposed at the angles, all being 
included in a larger square, formed by a wide border, of 
a bold and elegant yattern, consisting of circles and 
points, the former containing alternately a heart and a 
figure resembling the seed of the columbine. On the 
outside of this larger square is a Greek meander, then 
a band of white; and lastly, the large red tesserze, before 
described, complete the whole. 

The central urn already alluded to had its base toward 
the east, but was so indistinct in its markings when first 
discovered, and has since been so injured by a ruthless 
hand, that I am not able to speak with precision as to 
its exact form and details. It, however, was executed 
with great care, and in it I discovered two colours, that 
I could trace in no other part of the design. One of 
these was a deep crimson, and the other a purple or violet. 
This urn was surrounded by a circular border, consisting 
of a guilloche in three colours and two bands executed 
in two colours. This circle was enclosed in a square, 
formed by a double twisted guilloche, of not unfrequent 
occurrence at Cirencester, Woodchester, Frampton (in 
Dorsetshire), Alborough (in Yorkshire), and elsewhere. 
One of the angular spandrils was filled by a heart-shaped 
ornament, and I believe the others to have been similarly 
occupied. 

Each side of this inner square is flanked by a semi- 
circle of equal diameter, already alluded to, and formed 
by a border of a triple plat and bands, and within this 
the guilloche and bands first described, and which is 
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continued across the cord as well as round the circum- 
ference of the circle. 

The interiors of these semi-circles are filled up with 
series of smaller semi-cireles, and each of the centres is 
occupied by a flower of three petals. 

The angles of the general design are occupied by the 
four smaller squares, formed of the same guilloche, 
containing an effective and not uncommon border in two 
colours, the centre being filled by a double endless 
knot. 

By far the greater part of the cubes employed in this 
floor, were only sun-dried clay of a fine texture. Some 
were cubes of chalk, and the rest pieces of broken 
Samian ware, upon many of which the portions of 
figures or ornaments of various kinds occur on the 
under side. 

With the exception of a few found in the urn, the 
sun-dried tessellee were of two different colours, one at 
least having been tinted with some colouring admixture ; 
and it is probable that the firing was omitted with a 
view of obviating the red colour that would otherwise 
have been imparted to the clay. The general size of 
the tessellze is half an inch every way. 

In the absence of representations of living forms, and 
in paucity of colours, this pavement is inferior to many 
that have been found in various parts of the country ; 
but in beauty of outline, severity of taste, and boldness 
of handling, it is equal to any I am acquainted with. 
In general outline it greatly resembles one found in 
Dyer Street, Cirencester, some eight years back; the 
whole of the interior of which consists of a circle and 
parts of circles within a square framework. But the 
introduction of the central and corner squares, in the 
Walton design, give it such an admixture of straight lines 
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and curves, as produces a force and character that the 
Dyer Street pavement does not possess. The variety of 
proportion and character in the several bands gives it a 
boldness that leaves nothing to be desired upon that 
score. It is to be regretted that it was executed in so 
perishable a material that removing or preserving it un- 
covered, is quite out of the question ; and the great wonder 
is, that it has remained so long in so perfect a state, for, 
though I and my friends uncovered the larger half, we 
found but few defects in the design. It must, one 
would think, have been well saturated with oil when 
first covered up. 

I am not about to drag you through the vevrata 
questio of a Roman house, with its cubicula, atria, peri- 
stylia, tablina, and ci; nor to discuss how far any or all 
of these are synonymous terms. But, in order to 
understand our subject, it is necessary to have a general 
idea of what a Roman house was. 

Those who have examined the Pompeian court at the 
Crystal Palace, will probably have obtained a sufficiently 
correct idea of a Roman town residence on a small 
scale. They will observe that the rooms are all on the 
ground-floor, and nearly level with the entrance. Indeed, 
if any rooms were upstairs, they were only store-rooms, 
or the apartments of the females, and occasionally the 
sleeping-apartments for the family. The state-rooms 
and rooms of entertainment were always (or nearly 
always) on the ground-floor, and in the city or town 
these were disposed around courts more or less open to 
the sky, and received their light and air from these 
courts,—a sufficient reason this for avoiding, as far as 
possible, the piling of one story upon another. And, 
forsooth, though in the imperial ages their public works 
and larger buildings were constructed with amazing 
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solidity, yet in earlier times, and in private dwellings, 
the Romans were evidently not a whit better than the 
speculating builders of our own day; for, low as their 
structures were, we hear frequently of their falling 
with a tremendous crash—another sufficient reason for 
preferring a habitation on ferra firma, to a five or six- 
storied house. 

A residence of any pretensions would have at least 
two such courts surrounded by colonnades, which 
afforded access to the various apartments. These would 
consist of dining-rooms, parlours or rooms for conver- 
sation, picture-galleries, libraries not necessarily very 
spacious, and probably one or more saloons or apart- 
ments which retained the original Greek name of the 
house, as the principal room of our farmers’ homes still 
does in Yorkshire and other parts of the country. 
Besides these, there would be sleeping-apartments, on a 
small scale according to our notions, baths on a much 
larger scale, and domestic apartments; and perhaps 
nothing is more calculated to excite our surprise, than 
the limited scale upon which the culinary department is 
usually designed. 

If to these we add the trade department, or stores for 
farm produce, if the proprietor be a land-owner, and 
perhaps a garden with fountains and sculpture, accom- 
modation for horses, and, in mansions, a basilica or 
theatre, and a temple mayhap, we have a pretty com- 
plete idea of a house in Rome. And as Rome was the 
empire, so everything at Rome was the model, and a 
similar arrangement would be observed in their country 
as in their town houses, except that, more space being 
procurable, many of the apartments would be lighted 
from the outside rather than the interior of the house, 
and more abundant provision would be made for farm 
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produce and farm servants ; for it seems to have been a 
principle always adopted that the whole of a man’s 
establishment should be collected under his own roof, 
probably with a view to ostentation as well as security. 
We consequently find the patricians, in their houses 
at Rome, making ample provision for the entertain- 
ment of their clients and slaves, as well as the storing 
and offering for sale of the various products of their 
estates. 

These pavements, I may be allowed to remark for the 
sake of the uninitiated, were formed in two or three 
different ways. Pliny says they had their origin among 
the Greeks, who, he intimates, were in the habit of 
covering their flat-roofed houses with them. In sucha 
position they were formed on concrete supported by 
planking and timbers, a construction for which Vitru- 
vius, the only ancient writer on architecture extant, 
gives minute directions. Pliny also informs us that 
they were first introduced among the Romans by Sylla, 
who used them in a temple he erected to Fortuna at 
Preeneste, and intimates that they aflorded the hint for a 
large portion of the mural and other decorations that 
subsequently came into vogue. With this agrees suffi- 
ciently what Vitruvius remarks, that the pavements in 
his day formed the most important part of the internal 
embellishment. 

When employed as a flooring to the rooms on the 
ground-floor, they were constructed on one of two 
principles, the one being on the solid ground, and the 
other on a substructure by which they were raised two 
or three feet, the earth being previously excavated to 
the required depth. In the former case the ground was 
rammed till it became perfectly solid, and any defects 
found made good ; and not unfrequently the whole space 
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was covered with a foundation of concrete, but in any 
event a layer of pounded brick or mortar was placed to 
receive the tesselle. When the pavement was kept 
hollow from the ground, it was so formed for the 
purpose of passing fire or heated air under it. The 
excavation was then roughly paved, and piers, either of 
brick, stone, or hollow tubes, were erected at short 
intervals over the whole space. These were capped with 
larger bricks or tiles, and the whole covered with tiles 
laid close together to receive the concrete, first coarse 
and then fine, upon which the tessellze were to be laid. 
In either case the interstices of the tessellze were filled 
with cement and, if requisite, the surface rendered 
smooth by rubbing. 

The hollow pavement here described is called a 
suspensura, though frequently, with less accuracy, a 
hypocaust, which is properly the furnace, or the system 
of flues by which the fire or heated air is brought from 
the furnace to beneath the floor. 

The pavement at Walton, to which I am now directing 
attention, was formed on the solid ground, with but a 
slight foundation of pounded brick under it, and as it 
was usual to form the floors of their principal rooms 
hollow, for the purposes of warming, that being the only 
or the principal method adopted of securing that end, we 
must conclude either that this was not a principal 
apartment, or that the building was not of a very 
important character. I adopted the former of these 
alternatives for the following reasons. 

Closely adjoining to the apartment in which this 
pavement occurs, may be seen a large excavation 
abounding in remains of tiles and bricks, many of which 
have been subjected to the action of smoke. This exca- 
vation is just such an one as would result from the 
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pulling up of the foundations of a suspensura and hypo- 
caust, and upon no other supposition can we account for 
the remains still going so deep into the ground. But 
not only so. Though we do not find any of them in 
their original position, yet there are abundant remains 
of the tiles which, wherever discovered, are used for the 
foundation of these hollow floors, and of the square flue 
tiles, and I believe I may add of the circular ones also, 
all of which are peculiar to these purposes. 

I have, therefore, no hesitation in saying that the pit, 
measuring fifty or sixty feet long by twenty-five feet 
wide, was once covered by apartments of a character 
superior to the one the pavement of which I have just 
described, though that, from its size and the beauty of 
the pavement, could have been a room of no mean 
character. That it was a covered apartment, and not a 
caveedium or atrium (open courts), is certain; for a 
single winter, if not the first storm, would have effec- 
tually destroyed the sun-dried tesselle; nor, for the 
same or similar reasons, could it have been any part of 
the baths. And yet even in the remains of the palatial 
residence at Bignor, there is no room analogous to this ; 
they are either smaller, or coarsely paved, or have 
hollow floors; that is, they are either inferior, or of an 
altogether superior class. It cannot have been a sum- 
mer apartment, to which in Italy they would not have 
put a suspensura, for it has a wrong aspect, unless it 
was lighted from the east, which I think impossible; and 
it is too near the place of the destroyed suspensura to 
imagine the builders would have hesitated in introducing 
a hollow floor, if they had considered it necessary. 

We therefore seem shut up to the conclusion that this 
was an apartment of a secondary character; a tablinum 
or entrance-hall, as I believe, and consequently that the 
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best parts were on a large scale, and elaborate in style, 
and that what we have already discovered is but a small 
portion of a large establishment that once existed on 
this spot, and of which probably considerable remains 
still exist. Several of the apartments, adjoining that in 
which this pavement exists, are still pretty perfectly 
paved with the larger tessellee, and at a distance of 
considerably more, I suppose, than a hundred yards, 
masonry and large paving tiles, 14 inches long by 10 
inches wide, have been discovered in sifu, and consider- 
able quantities of lead in the interstices, evidently 
molten and running down amongst the masonry drop 
by drop, leading to the supposition that the building had 
been destroyed by fire. 

The remains discovered consist, in addition to the 
masonry and pavement, of pottery, exhibiting in some 
cases the potters’ names; fragments of lead, iron, and glass, 
flue and other tiles, and a coin of the reign of Vespasian. 
Specimens of most of these I have been able to add to 
the collection of the Association. I may remark in 
conclusion that the tiles of various kinds exactly 
accord with those found in other localities, not only in 
their general features, but even in the minutize which 
appear at first sight accidents of manufacture. 


N.B.—With exception of the points noticed in the text, full authority 
existed for the restoration of the whole pavement. 
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ANCIENT BRITISH COINS FOUND IN 
SURREY. 


By RICHARD WRHITBOURN, Esq., F.S.A., Honorary LocaL SECRETARY 
FOR GODALMING. 


IN A LETTER ADDRESSED TO HENRY LAWES LONG, ESQ. 


GopaLmine, lst July, 1859. 


Dear Srr,—In accordance with your kind request, I 
forward herewith drawings of some ancient British coins 
found in Surrey, and on which, together with those 
published in the first volume of the Collections, and 
some discovered by Albert Way, Esq., F.S.A., I beg to 
submit a few brief observations. 

The question of the circulation of stamped money in 
Britain previous to the invasion by Julius Cesar, B.c. 
55, is, and probably will remain, open for discussion. 
Mr. Hawkins, in his work on the English coinage, p. 8, 
states as follows :—‘ There is in the British Museum a 
beautiful MS. of Cesar, of about the tenth century, 
which reads thus: ‘ Utuntur aut «re aut nummo aureo 
aut annulis ferreis ad certum pondus examinatis pro 
nummo.’ They use either brass money or gold money, 
or, instead of money, iron rings adjusted to a certain 
weight.” In later translations of Ceesar, the assertion is 
positive that the British did not use stamped money. 

From the types of the most early coins of the series 
being evident copies of the stater of Philip of Macedon, 
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I think the probability is, that a coinage of gold, silver, 
and brass was in circulation before the first Roman 
invasion. For specimens of these, see No. 10 and 11, 
p- 70, vol. i. Surrey Archzeological Collections,” found 
respectively at Leatherhead and Godalming. 

The next types in point of date, I think, are those 
stamped on one side only with the crude representation of 
a horse, see No. 9, in the plate above referred to. Speci- 
mens of this type are probably the most common of any of 
the series of ancient British coins. One was, some time 
since, found at Farnham Castle, and another (a remark- 
ably fine one) at Lambeth-—both in-Surrey. 

Farley Heath is particularly rich in these most in- 
teresting relics, and the best thanks of every lover of 
antiquity are due to M. F. Tupper, Esq., for his most 
interesting little work on them, although more recent 
discoveries have shown that he was mistaken as to 
* Mepati.” Vericus was an undoubted son of Comius, 
as was also Epaticcus of Tascionanus, thus giving to two 
princes who held dominion in Surrey their proper places 
in the pages of the history of our island. 

The coins of Vericus, found in Surrey, are Nos. 1, 2, 
and 3, in the accompanying drawing; No. 4 is from 
Sussex. The coins of Epaticcus are only known to have 
been discovered in the immediate neighbourhood of 
Farley Heath. 

It is a remarkable circumstance that British and 
Roman coins are rarely found together, although there 
can be no doubt they had concurrent circulation. From 
the number of types of British coins, the amount of 
money in use, of this class, must have been very great, 
and may probably be, in some degree, accounted for in 
this manner :—Roman money was used by the soldiers 
and civilians of the Roman empire resident in Britain, 
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and the British stamped money for circulation among 
the native inhabitants. The Romans, to enslave and 
subdue the natives, appointed petty kings, for whom 
they (the Romans) coined money, some of much finer 
work than those struck by native artists. 

Near Farley Heath, about ten years since, several 
gold coins were found, four of which are figured at 
p- 70, vol. i. Surrey Archzeological Collections,” being 
Nos. 4, 5, 6, 7, on plate. They are of fine work, differ- 
ing from each other in minute particulars, yet according 
in weight and quality. 

The coins of Epaticcus, Nos. 5 and 6 in the accom- 
panying engraving, are of exquisite workmanship and 
finish, quite equal to the Roman coins of the same 
period. 

Some very interesting and rare specimens have, within 
the last few years, been discovered in the neighbourhood 
of Reigate. The most so are two in gold; one similar 
to Ruding, plate 1, No. 7; the other, unpublished, 
weighing 83 grains, one side convex and plain; on the 
other side, which is in remarkable preservation, appears 
the horse galloping to the left, with certain symbols in 
the field. This coin is singular in two respects—as 
having so well-formed a horse in conjunction with a 
plain or nearly plain obverse, and in having above the 
horse a clenched hand, apparently holding a branch. A 
hand below the horse is not uncommon in Gaulish 
coins. 

The class of gold coins to which this piece belongs 
was current both in Gaul and Britain. I am indebted 
to Mr. Way, by whom these two coins were obtained 
from the finders, for the notice of and information 
respecting them. 

The numismatic world is greatly indebted to John 
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Evans, Esq., F'.S.A., for his able and persevering re- 
searches in this branch of its study. He found the 
Ancient British Series a disjointed, neglected chaos ; by 
his labour and intelligence he has reduced it almost into 
chronological order from the period of Tasciovanus and 
Comius. 


T am, dear Sir, 
Yours very truly, 


R. 
To Henry Lawes Lone, Ese. 


VOL. II. Cc 
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IIT. 


ELIAS ASHMOLE, HIS HOUSE AND LANDS 
AT SOUTH LAMBETH. 


In a LETTER “nom G. R. CORNER, Esq., F.S.A., 10 JOSHUA 
W. BUTTERWORTH, Esa., F.S.A. 


READ AT THE GENERAL MEETING HELD AT LAMBETH PALACE, 31ST OCTOBER, 1856. 


Dear S1r,—I send you for inspection at the meeting 
of the Surrey Archzeological Society, which His Grace 
the Archbishop of Canterbury has been so good as to 
permit us to hold at his palace of Lambeth, three deeds 
executed by Elias Ashmole, the celebrated antiquary and 
natural philosopher, the first of which is a conveyance 
from Robert Siderfin, of the Middle Temple, gentleman, 
brother and heir of Thomas Siderfin, late of the Middle 
Temple, esquire (the author of Siderfin’s Reports), to 
John Dugdale, of Coventry, esquire (son of Sir William 
Dugdale, and brother of Ashmole’s wife), of a moiety 
of a house, garden, and orchard, at South Lambeth, in 
trust for Ashmole, and such person or persons as he 
should appoint by deed or will; and the others are a 
lease and release, being a settlement made by Ashmole 
of the entirety of the same house, garden, and orchard, 
with other lands at South Lambeth, on his third wife, 
Elizabeth (daughter of Sir William Dugdale). 

The first deed is dated 14th July, 34th Charles IT., 
1682: and it appears from that deed that Ashmole 
had obtained a term of 500 years in a moiety of the 
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house, garden, and orchard, by assignment from Rebecca 
Blackamore, of London, widow, dated the 26th of 
September, 1681; and that the freehold reversion which 
was vested in Henry Wickham, of Ipswich, Clerk, had 
been conveyed by hint to Thomas Siderfin, a trustee 
nominated by Ashmole; which trust by the deed before 
us was transferred to John Dugdale. ‘This deed is exe- 
cuted by Robert Siderfin and Elias Ashmole, and duly 
attested; but the seals are broken, and they consist 
merely of lumps of wax covered with paper and showing 
no impression. 

The lease and release are dated 25th and 26th June, 
2nd James II., A.p. 1686; and the release is made 
between Elias Ashmole, of South Lambeth, Esquire, of 
the one part, and Sir John Dugdale, of the City of 
Coventry, Knt., and William Thursby, of the Middle 
Temple, Esquire, of the other part; and thereby the 
said Elias Ashmole conveyed to Sir John Dugdale and 
Thursby, “AL that messuage or tenement, together with 
a parcel of land or orchard thereto belonging, containing 
by estimation one acre, and a close or parcel of land 
with a barn or stable thereon, called ‘Smith’s Close,’ 
containing by estimation two acres and a half; and a 
close called ‘ Forty-pence,’ containing by estimation one 
acre, and another piece of land containing by estimation 
four acres, lying in South Lambeth field, and a close 
containing by estimation two acres and a half, called 
‘Part of the Five Acres,’ and another close called 
‘Thorpe Close,’ containing by estimation nine acres; all 
lying within the liberties, precincts, or territories of 
South Lambeth, alias ‘ Lambe-hithe,’ in the county of 
Surrey; and then or late were in the tenure or occu- 
pation of Richard Nightingall, his under-tenants or 
assigns: To HoLD the same to Sir John Dugdale and 
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Thursby, their heirs and assigns, To the use of Elias 
Ashmole for his life; and after his decease, To the use 
of Elizabeth, his wife, for her life, in part of her jointure; 
and after her decease, To the use of the said Elias 
Ashmole, his heirs and assigns, for ever.” 

The lease and release are both executed by Ashmole, 
and duly attested, and the seals are attached; but they, 
like those of the other deed, being mere lumps of wax 
covered with thin paper, show no impression. 


It is well known that Ashmole became the possessor 
of the museum of natural history formed by the Trades- 
cants at South Lambeth,’ of which acquisition I find the 
following account in the memoir of Ashmole, in the 
*‘ Biographia Britannica:’”—* He had lodged and boarded 
sometimes at a house in South Lambeth, kept by Mr. 
John Tradescant, whose father and himself had been 
physic gardeners there for many years, and had collected 
a vast number of curiosities, which, after mature delibe- 
ration, Mr. Tradescant and his wife determined to 
bestow on Mr. Ashmole, and accordingly sealed and 
delivered a deed of gift for that purpose on the 16th of 
December, 1659.” 

This collection of the Tradescants was the foundation 
of the Ashmolean Museum at Oxford, which was pre- 


1 Ashmole wrote and published a catalogue of this collection, under 
the title of “Museum Tradescantianum ; or, a Collection of Rarities 
preserved at South Lambeth, neer London, by John Tradescant. 
London: Printed by John Grismond, and are to be sold by Nathaniel 
Brooke, at the Angel, in Cornhill. mpcxv1.” 
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sented by Ashmole to the university in 1682; but it 
does not appear that the house and land comprised in 
the deeds before us had ever belonged to the Tradescants, 
whose name is not mentioned in any of the deeds in my 
possession, even as occupiers; but it does appear that 
by an indenture dated the 4th of May, 2nd James IT., 
1686, and by a fine levied in pursuance thereof, John 
Plumer, of Gray’s Inn, Gentleman, and Mary, his wife, 
in consideration of £600, conveyed to Elias Ashmole the 
house, orchard, and land, which he afterwards settled on 
Mrs. Ashmole; and which are therein stated to have 
belonged theretofore to John Hartwell, son and heir of 
Abraham Hartwell, and to have been devised or conveyed 
by the said John Hartwell to John Plumer, Gentleman, 
father of the said John Plumer, of Gray’s Inn. 

Anthony Wood says that “after Mr. Ashmole’s death, 
his widow, Elizabeth, who seemed to have a great love 
and fondness for her husband (which was sometimes 
before company expressed), married a lusty man, called 
‘ Reynolds,’ a stone-cutter, but had no issue by him.” 
In a settlement, however, made after the marriage of 
Mrs. Ashmole with Mr. Reynolds, dated 19th April, 
1695, he is described as a merchant, and that settlement 
comprises “ Ani that messuage, or mansion-house, with 
the gardens, orchards, and courts, situate at South 
Lambeth, and late in the tenure or occupation of the 
said Elias Ashmole.” This property, after the death of 
Elizabeth Dugdale (in April, 1701), became the property 
of her husband, Mr. Reynolds, and was by him settled 
on his subsequent marriage with Mildred Prowde, of 
Stepney, Widow, by deed dated 16th September, 1st 
Anne, 1702. 

Ashmole’s house was not the same that had been 
Tradescant’s, but it appears from his diary, that twelve 
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years after the death of John Tradescant, viz. in 1674, 
Ashmole purchased or rented a house at South Lambeth, 
adjoining to that in which Mrs. Tradescant, the widow, 
resided ; and after her death in 1678, he obtained a 
lease of her house in addition to his own. 

Ashmole’s house has been much altered and modern- 
ized, but the staircase and some of the rooms are 
probably much as he left them. It is now called Turret 
House, and is situate on the south-east side of the South 
Lambeth Road from Vauxhall to Stockwell, near to 
Stockwell Green, and is now the residence of John 
Mills Thorne, Esq.” 

I annex some extracts from Ashmole’s diary, which I 
have collected together as relating, more or less, to his 
house and property at South Lambeth, and his connection 
with the Tradescants, and which on that account may not 
be considered out of place here, although they are from a 
printed and published work. 


I remain, dear Sir, 
Yours very sincerely, 


GrorGE R. Corner. 
3, Paracon, New Kent Roap, 
24th September, 1856. 


2 When Tradescant’s collection came into Ashmole’s possession, he 
built a noble room to contain it, and adorned the chimney with his 
arms, impaling those of Sir William Dugdale, father of his third wife. 
There are no remains of this room, nor of the coat of arms; but from a 
woodcut of the south side of the house, there appears to have been a 
shield over one of the windows on that side. Dr. Ducarel resided in 
the adjoining house, which had been Tradescant’s. See his “Letter to 


Dr. Watson on the Early Cultivation of Botany in England. London : 
1773.” 
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Extracts from the Diary of Elias Ashmole, relating to 
the Tradescants, and to his residence and property at 
South Lambeth. 


1650. June 15th. Myself, my wife, and Dr. Wharton went to visit 
Mr. John Tradescant, at South Lambeth. 

1652. Land my wife tabled this summer at Mr. Tradescant’s, 

Augt. 2nd. I went to Maidstone Assizes to hear the witches tried, 
and took Mr. Tradescant with me. 

Sept. 11th. Young John Tradescant died. 

15th. He was buried in Lambeth churchyard by his grandfather. 

October 20th. My wife went again to Mr. Tradescant’s to stay some 
time there. 

1653. January 17. My wife left Mr. Tradescant’s, and came to 
Mr. Flint’s. 

1659. December 12. Mr. Tradescant and his wife told me they had 
been long considering upon whom to bestow their closet of curiosities 
when they died, and at last had resolved to give it unto me. 

14th. This afternoon they gave their scrivener instructions to draw 
a deed of gift of the said closet to me. 

16th. 5 hor. 30 min. post merid. Mr. Tradescant and his wife sealed 
and delivered to me a deed of gift of all his rarities. 

1662. April 22. Mr. John Tradescant died. 

This Easter Term I preferred a Bill in Chancery against Mrs. Trades- 
cant for the rarities her husband had settled on me. 

1664. May 18. My cause came to hearing in Chancery against 
Mrs. Tradescant.3 


$ It would seem that Ashmole was rather hasty in filing a bill in 
Chancery against Mrs. Tradescant within a month after her husband’s 
death ; but there was a reason for it. It appears from the bill that 
Ashmole had written and printed, at his own expense, a descriptive 
catalogue of the contents of the Museum, called “Museum Trades- 
cantianum.” The Deed of Gift is dated December 16, 1659, and is 
expressed to be in consideration of the entire affection and singular 
good esteem in which Mr. Tradescant held Mr. Ashmole, who, he had 
no doubt, would preserve and augment the said rarities for posterity ; 
and it assigned the collection, consisting of books, coins, medals, stones, 
pictures, mechanics, and other things, to Ashmole ; with a proviso that 
Mr. Tradescant and his wife should have the use and enjoyment of 
them during their respective lives. Mr. Ashmole agreed to pay £100 
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1666. October 11th. 1 hor. 30 min. post merid. My first boatful 
of books, which were carried to Mrs. Tradescant’s the 3rd September 
(the second day of the great fire of London), were brought back to the 
Temple.4 

18th. 4 post merid. All the rest of my things were brought thence 
to the Temple. 

1669. April 15th. Mr. Rose, the King’s gardener, and myself went 
to Mrs, Tradescant’s, and thence to Captain Forster's, at South Lambeth, 
where I first was acquainted with him. 


to Mary Edmonds, or to her children if she should not be living, when 
he should come into possession ; and possession was given to him by the 
delivery to him ofa milled Queen Elizabeth's shilling, which Mrs. Trades- 
cant herself went upstairs to fetch, and she witnessed the deed by her 
own signature ; but she requested to be allowed to retain it, in order to 
consult some friends whether she had thereby prejudiced her own right 
to possess the articles, after her husband's death, during her own life; and 
she never returned the deed to Ashmole: and after her husband's death 
she disputed the validity of it, and alleged that it was obtained by 
unfair means, that it was a voluntary deed, made without adequate 
consideration, and therefore that it was void or revocable by her hus- 
band, and that he had in fact revoked it by his will, whereby he had 
bequeathed the collection of curiosities to her, on condition that, at her 
death, she would leave them to one of the Universities of Oxford or 
Cambridge ; that she had determined to leave them to Oxford ; and she 
said that the Universities ought to be defendants in the suit. By the 
decree, dated May 18, 1664, the Lord Chancellor declared that the deed 
had been fairly obtained by Ashmole, and without any undue practices ; 
that it had been made for a sufficient consideration, and that it should 
be established: and he directed a commission to issue to Sir Edward 
Byshe, Clarenceux, and William Dugdale, Esq., Norroy, to take an 
inventory of the collection, that the defendant should carefully preserve 
the articles during her life, and give security for the delivery of them to 
the plaintiff at her death. 

4 It is remarkable that Ashmole’s library, which was brought from 
the Temple to South Lambeth, for its preservation from the great fire 
of London in September, 1666, should have been destroyed by a fire in 
the Temple on the 26th January, 1678, which consumed not only his 
books, but also a collection of 9,000 ancient and modern coins, and his 
collection of seals, charters, and other antiquities ; but his manuscripts 
escaped, being at his house at Lambeth. 
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1674. October 2d. Eleven hor. 30 min. ante merid. I and my wife 
first entered my house at South Lambeth. 

oth. This night Mrs, Tradescant was in danger of being robbed, but 
most strangely prevented. 

Nov. 26. Mrs. Tradescant being willing to deliver up her rarities to 
me, I carried several of them to my house. 

Dec. 1. I began to remove the rest of the rarities to my house at 
South Lambeth. 

1675. April 17. The same morning I agreed with my carpenter for 
building the additional rooms I made to my house at South Lambeth. 

May 1. 10 hor. 30 min. ante merid. I and my wife came to my 
house at South Lambeth to lie there. 

5th. Ten hor. 20 min. ante merid. I laid the first stone of my new 
building there. 

July 15th. This morning a jury of sewers set out my brick wall 
made towards the highway at my house at South Lambeth. 

Aug. 28. One hour 40 min. post merid. I and my wife came to 
dwell at my house in South Lambech. 

Nov. 16. Eleven hor. ante merid. I began to plant my garden walls 
with fruit-trees. 

1677. Mar. 28. 7 hor. ante merid. T laid the foundation of my 
back buildings to my house at South Lambeth. 

July 10. I made a feast at my house in South Lambeth in honour 
of my benefactors to my work of the Garter. 

17th. Count Wallenstein, envoy extraordinary from the Emperor ; 
Marquis de Este, Borgainianiers, envoy extraordinary from the King of 
Spain; Mons. Swerene, envoy extraordinary from the Prince Elector of 
Brandenburgh, and the Count of Flamburgh, bestowed a visit on me at 
my house at South Lambeth. 

1678. April 4. 11 hor. 30 min. ante merid. My wife told me that 
Mrs. Tradescant was found drowned in her pond. She was drowned the 
day before, about noon, as appeared by some circumstances. 

6th. 8th hor. post merid. She was buried in a vault in Lambeth 
churchyard, where her husband and his son John had been formerly laid. 

22d. I removed the pictures from Mrs. Tradescant’s house to mine. 

May 1lth. My Lord Bishop of Oxford (Dr. John Fell), and Dr. 
Nicholas, Vice-Chancellor of Oxford, gave me a visit at my house. 
7 hor. 30 min. ante merid. 

June 18. Mr. Lea and his wife’s release to me of the one hundred 
pounds I was to pay after Mrs. Tradescant’s death bears date. 

1679. Mar. 25. I entered upon the house adjoining to my house at 
South Lambeth, which Mr. Bartholmew let me a Jease of. 
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31. 9 hor. 45 min. ante merid. Mr. Bartholmew sealed my lease. 

Aug. 15. My Lord Grace of Canterbury (Dr. Saucroft) came to visit 
me at my house, and spent a great part of the day with me in my 
study. 

1680. Nov. 4. Mr. Bartholomew sealed me a new lease of my 
house, &c., in South Lambeth. 

1685. Nov. 10. This morning I had some discourse with Mr. Gerard 
about purchasing Mr. Plummer’s farm. 

1686. May 26. Mr. Plummer sealed his part of the conveyance of 
the farm to me, and his wife acknowledged a fine before the Chief 
Justice of the Common Pleas. 

July 13. I began to repair my barn at South Lambeth for Goodman 
Ingram. 

23. 5 hor. 50 min. post merid. I agreed upon conditions with Good- 
man Ingram to make him a lease of the farm I bought of Mr. Plummer, 
except the oat-field. 

25. 6 hor. post merid. I sealed the lease of John Ingram. 


At the same meeting, the Rev. T. A. Wills, of Lale- 
ham, exhibited another deed, being a lease for a year, 
dated 28th January, 2nd James II., A.p. 1686, from 
Matthew Ashmole, of Beverley, in the county of York, 
Gentleman (a brother of Elias Ashmole), to Michael 
Warton, of the same town, Esquire, of a close of pas- 
ture ground containing two acres, near Beverley, without 
the North Gate, commonly called ‘ Saint Ebbitt’s.”’ 
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IV. 


ON THE CHURCHWARDENS’ ACCOUNTS, 
AND OTHER RECORDS RELATING TO THE 
PARISHES OF SEAL AND ELSTEAD, IN THE 
COUNTY OF SURREY. 


By WILLIAM HENRY HART, Esq., F.S.A. 


READ AT THE ANNUAL GENERAL MZETING, HELD AT FARNHAM CASTLE, JULY 13, 1858. 


Tue parishes of Seal and Elstead, in this county, are 
but so briefly descanted upon in the history of Manning 
and Bray, that a few observations on some features of 
interest which relate to these localities, and which are 
derived from hitherto almost unworked sources, may not 
be unacceptable to the meeting now assembled. These 
materials consist of a valuable set of Churchwardens’ 
accounts, and other records of these parishes, which, by 
the kind permission of Henry Lawes Long, Esq., in 
whose possession these volumes now remain, I am 
enabled to exhibit to this meeting, and to call attention 
to some of the more remarkable entries therein. 

The accounts of Seal parish commence in the year 
1559, the first year of the reign of Queen Elizabeth ; so 
that we pass over that important era in our ecclesiastical 
history when the Catholic Church in England rejected 
the authority of the bishop of Rome, and reasserted her 
independence and her catholicity, irrespective of any 
foreign diocese. Had these accounts extended farther 
back, we should doubtless have seen many curious 
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entries relative to this change; but, fortunately, I can 
from other sources supply the deficiency to some extent; 
namely, by giving the lists of the church ornaments in 
the time of Edward VI., both for this parish as well as 
for that of Elstead; the nature and occasion of which 
documents it will be expedient briefly to explain. 

In the course of the reign of Edward VI., various 
commissions were issued for the purpose of taking 
surveys and inventories of the goods, plate, jewels, 
vestments, bells, and other ornaments belonging to all 
the churches, chapels, brotherhoods, guilds, or frater- 
nities within the realm, in order that the same might be 
safely kept and placed in charge of proper persons ready 
to answer for the same to the Crown. 

In the sixth year of his reign another commission 
was issued, wherein the commissioners were directed to 
make perfect inventories of the goods, comparing them 
with the former inventories, and to make inquiry by 
oath or otherwise of all such property as might be 
concealed or embezzled, and to certify their proceedings 
to the Privy Council. And another commission, issued 
shortly afterwards, gives further power for the same 
purpose, and specifies what ornaments are to be allowed 
to be retained for the administration of the holy 
communion: thus, in every cathedral or collegiate 
church, where chalices “be remayning,”’ there were to 
be left one or two chalices, at the discretion of the 
commissioners; and in every great parish one or two 
chalices, and in every small parish one chalice to be left. 
And after leaving “the honest and comely furnyture of 
coverynges for the communyon table and surples or 
surplesses for the mynyster or mynysters in the said 
churches or chapells,”’ the commissioners were directed to 
distribute to the poor the residue of the linen ornaments 
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and implements of the said churches; and they were to 
sell all copes, vestments, altar-cloths, and other orna- 
ments, not appointed by the commission to be left; and 
also to sell to the use of the Crown, by weight, all parcels 
or pieces of metal, except the metal of “ greatt bell 
saunse bells ” in every of the churches. 

Under these commissions returns were made for the 
parishes of Seal and Elstead. 

I will now read the inventory for Seal Church :— 


Seale pishe ) In p‘mis j chalice of Tynne foure aullte’ 
Churche Jf clothes. 

ij towell’. 

Itm iij vestement*® and ij aubbes. 

Itm iij Coopes and ij Surplussis. 

Itm iij Belles and one Sante Bell. 

Itm ij Candillstick*. 

Itm ij Sens". 

Itm j Crosse. 

Itm ij Crosse cloithes. 

Iti ij Crewitt*. 
All that lackinge of the former invitorie were stolen bie thevis 
when the Churche was robbid. 


But we will now return to the Churchwardens’ 
Accounts. 

The first account appears to be imperfect: it is headed 
*'The reconynge and accompt made by John Skynner to 
Willm Cranlye for charges laide out for tymber worke 
for the howse before Mychelmas 1559 and from the 
same feaste untill Michelmas then next following ;” 
and it contains payments to the “tymber hewers and 
for ther meate and drinck,” two shillings; to “ye 
sawyers for sawinge and for ther meate & drinck,” two 
shillings; and various payments to thatchers, for their 
work, and also for their meat and drink, or board, which 
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seems to have been always supplied to them. The 
thatcher was paid four shillings and sixpence for seven 
days’ work; and three and fourpence for board during 
the same period; and he appears to have employed 
females to assist in the work, for there is a payment. 
“for y dayes worke to his maydens xxd.;” and their. 
board, ‘‘ijs. vjd.” This account is continued until the 
year 1564, when it closes abruptly. 

In the year 1588 the accounts are resumed, and they 
then continue with some few interruptions to the year 
1723. I purpose calling your attention to the more 
remarkable of the entries in these documents, as forming 
historical notices of these parishes deducible from no 
other source; and for this purpose it will be more con- 
venient to classify the subjects as much as possible, 
rather than to follow the strict chronological order of 
the accounts themselves. 

And first the bells :— 

They appear to have been a continual source of 
expense; for in every account there is some entry 
relative to their repair, or that of the bell-ropes, and 
such-like. In 1588 there is a payment of twelve pence 
to “ Jhon Jure for kepinge the belles ;”’ in 1589, fourteen 
pence for a new bell-rope; in 1590, twelve pence for a 
new bell-rope and nails; in 1591, twenty-two pence for 
two new bell-ropes ; twelve pence for ringing “when her 
Majestye came to Farnam ;” two pence to John Turner 
for ringing; eight pence “in expenses upon the corona- 
tion day in drinke to the ringers ;” and three pence for 
iron about the bells; in 1592, two pence for iron-work 
about the bells; and three shillings and eight pence for 
three new bell-ropes ; in 1593, three shillings and six 
pence “‘to the carpinter for mendinge the bells three 
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daies worke ;” fourteen pence for “ ironworke and 
nailes,’’ and ten pence “for charges at the mendinge of 
the bells in bread and drinke ;” in 1594, two pence “ for 
a cleet that mended the stocke of the little bell;’’ and 
two shillings and sixpence for three new bell-ropes, and 
two pence “for mending of the goodgin of y° lyttle bell;” 
seven pence “for whitt Lether at Farnam Fayre to mend 
the bels bandreks;” ten pence “to a carpinter for one 
dayes work mending the bells against the coronation 
daye ;”’ and six pence “‘ for breade & drinke for the ringers 
the coronation day at night ;”’ in 1596, twelve pence for 
a new bell-rope, and two shillings and three pence “for 
ringers on the coronation day iij men ixd. a pesse;” in 
1597, fourteen pence for a new bell-rope ; four pence for 
mending a bell-rope, and one penny for soap to dress the 
bells; in 1599, twelve pence for “ thonglether” and 
mending the ropes; in 1602, two shillings to ringers 
upon the coronation day, and two shillings and sixpence 
for two new ropes and a rope for the “sante” bell; in 
1603, two shillings for mending the clapper of the great 
bell, and five pence for drink for the ringers on the 
coronation day; in 1604, sixteen pence to the smith 
for iron-work about the bells; and then a somewhat 
strangely worded item: “Item for ringeng for the king 
and grese for the bell roppes, vd.;” Shortly after this 
the bells appear to have been all re-cast at Ockingham, 
for, in the account of 1606 we have an item—“* p* to the 
Bellfounder for newe castinge of the bells and all 
charges belonginge thereunto as smyths work and 
carpinters and suche like; vti. j3. ixd.;” and in 1607, 
*Ttem Laide out at Okengam when wee caried the 
Bells, ixS. vjd.,” and again eleven shillings “at Okein- 
game when the bell was cast ;” and ten shillings for 
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carrying and recarrying the bells; also “ p* to the bel- 
founder for mettall y‘ he put into the bell xiijti. at vjd. 
a pound,—vyjs. vjd.” 

In 1637, three shillings and sixpence “for beere for the 
ringers on the day of the king beginning of his Raigne;” 
and two shillings and six pence “ Laid out for beer for 
the ringers on the thanksgiving day.” 

In 1686, eight shillings ‘for beere for the ringers 
on crownation day.” 

In 1688, eight shillings ‘for beer on the thanksgiving 
day for the ‘birth of the yong Prince;” and seven 
shillings and six pence “for beer when the King and 
Qeene were crowned.” 

In 1694, two shillings and sixpence *Layde oute 
uppone the ryngears w hen the kynge came hom.” And 
thus much for the expenses relating to the bells. 

If we take these accounts as a correct guide, which 
within certain limits we are bound to do, the holy 
communion would appear to have been administered in 
this church but very few times in the year: thus, in 
1588, we meet with only three entries of the expenses 
incurred in providing bread and wine for that purpose ; 
Viz.,— 


In p'mis Laide out for breade and wyne at East 


For bread and wyne at Hallewtide.......... ijs. jd 
Item for bread and wine at Candelmas and 

Shrov Sundaye for the Communion ....  ijS. jd. 


In 1589, provision of bread and wine is made at 
Easter and Hallowtide only; in 1590, at Easter alone. 


In 1591 the account states the quantity of wine pur- 
chased :— 


In p'mis for breade and wyne at Easter, a 
gallon, lackinge halfe a pynte.......... ij8. viijd. 
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And again at Hallowtide, eighteen pence for the same 
purpose. 

In 1592, and for several years following, the only 
occasions on which there appears to have been a com- 
munion are Candlemas, Easter, Midsummer, Hallow- 
tide, and Bartholomewtide; but in the account for 1609 
we find the first departure from this rule, when there is 
a communion on Palm Sunday; and the account for 
1611 plainly denotes an improvement; and that, from 
some cause or other (a change of clergyman possibly), 
greater care than before was shewn for the more fre- 
quent and orderly administration of this sacred rite, 
for there was a communion on Easter Eve, and two 
shillings were expended for mats for the communi- 
cants, and eight shillings “for a Table Clothe and 
Frenge.” 

In 1618 the communion is again mentioned on Palm 
Sunday, Easter Eve, and Easter Sunday, and in 1634 
Good Friday occurs, and again in 1639. 

In 1639 sixteen pence was laid out for “a matt laid 
at the railes in the chancell.” 

In 1615 there is a perfect list of all the communicants 
within the parish that year. The number is about one 
hundred and thirty. 

In 1590 are the following charges concerning the 
surplice :— 


Itm for sixe elles of holland to make the surplusse, 


For cutting of the surplusse .................. ijd. 
For two penyworthe of white threede............ ijd. 
Itm for making of the surplusse................ xij d. 
In 1602,— 
Layde oute for washinge of the Communion Cloathe 
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This item is frequently repeated in the succeeding 
accounts. In 1639 a new surplice was had :— 


Paid for Cloth for the Surplesse and for thread 
Paid for making the Surplesse ............ ijs. 


The festivities of Whitsuntide, which it was formerly 
the custom of the country people to celebrate under 
the name of Whitsun Ales, or as they are called in 
these accounts “Church Ales,” met with their due 
observance in this parish. From the large quantity of 
wine which was sometimes charged for under the head 
of bread and wine for the communion, it seems probable 
that some of it must have been expended in some other 
way, and that doubtless in the way of feasting and 
revelry on the great holidays of the Church. We find, 
however, among these documents, two separate accounts 
of the Church Ale furnished at the expense of the 
parish; one in 1592, the other in 1611; and as they 
afford minute and interesting particulars of the pro- 
ceedings, I will extract them verbatim. 

And first the account for 1592 :— 


Charges Laide out concerning our Churchayle. 


In p'mis for iij Bushells of wheatte ...... Xiiij 8. 
Ité for ix Barrells of Beere ............ xls. 
Ité for veele and laiie.................. Xxijs. ixd. 
Ité for a loode of woode and the carriadg. . vs. vjd. 
Ité for spice and frutte ................ vijs. jd. 
Ité for Butter, Creame, and mylke ...... iiljs. 
Ité for clettes & nailes to the smythe...... xilijd. 
iiij$ 
Ité for more wheatte viijs. ijd. 
Ité paide to the musition for v days play .. xx. 
Ité for more Butter & Creame .......... js. ujd 
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Ité for more spice and frutte ............ iiijS. ijd. 
Ité to Goodman Shrubbs wyffe for helpinge 
Ité for meatt and Beere for the musitions 


The account for 1611 enters more fully into detail :— 


Charges Laide out for the Churchayle. 


In p'mis for tow quart™ of malte ........ x13. 
Ité p* the Brewer for his worke, for hopps, 
wood, bere, corne, and suche like 


foe = Barvels of x15. 
P* for one q'ter of wheatt ............ XXXiiijS. iiijd. 
vijs. 
xij5. 
P* for one fatte Lambe ................ vs. 
P* for vij fatte Lambes .............. XXXxviijS. vjd. 
for a of woods... ...... vs. vjd. 
P* Mabanke for his worke for that time ..  iijS. vjd. 
P* to Turner for his worke.............. ijS. iiijd. 
xvd. 
P* to Henrie Hathorne ...............: xijd. 
P* to Hammon the Smithe for worke .... xiiij d. 
P* to Richard Lowrance Lickfolds man .. xijd. 
P* to musitions the first daie............ vs. 
P* to the other musitions for iiij daies .... xx’. 
i P* the last daie for musicke ............ iiijS. 
P* the Vice, otherwise the Foole ........ vs. | 
P* for puter for Riflinge................ xiiijS. iiijd. 
for silke pointes and laces............ xij5. 
P* for earthen pottes and Godhods ...... xij d. 
D2 
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P* to goodwife Hardinge for butter, cheese, 


P* to goodwife Lickfold, for butter, cheese, 

vjs. 
P* to Oliver his wiffe for beere and iiijS. 
P* to goodman Michinar for haye........ yjd. 
to Rowland charges he laide out ...... xviijS.  vjd. 
P* to Richard Hardinge charges he laide 


Having thus gone through these accounts under the 
principal heads, we will now glance at a few miscel- 
laneous entries. 

In 1591, five shillings and five pence to the painter 
for painting the Ten Commandments. 

In 1595, six pence was paid towards a brief for one 
Jacomo Myleita, “an outlandish man.” 

In 1596, three shillings and six pence for “a newe 
booke of Comon Praier bought at London;” and also 
four pence “ for a lityll Praier w™ is to be redd in the 
churche ;”’’ and four pence “ for a lityll praier booke.” 

In 1598, fourteen pence to Harry Hathorne “for a 
boorde and mendinge the pulpett, one daies worke;” 
three shillings and six pence for a new book of homilies, 
and twelve pence for the head of a fox. 

In 1603, five shillings were paid for a new chest for 
the church, also six shillings “ for iij lockes for the new 
coffer vidlt the greatest in the middle, iijS. vjd., and the 
tow lesser w" nailes and hanges, ijS. vjd.” 

In 1605, twenty-five shillings were paid to the painters 


1 This is one out of two prayers which were set forth by authority 
in the year 1596 ; the first for the prosperous success of her Majesty’s 
Forces and Navy; the other a “prayer of thanksgiving, and for con- 
tinuance of good success to her Majesty’s Forces.” See Liturgies and 
occasional forms of prayer set forth in the reign of Queen Elizabeth, 
published by the Parker Society, pp. 665 and 668. 
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“for painting the Kinges Armes in the churche, & 
suche like.” With regard to this practice, now happily 
unknown, of setting up the royal arms in churches, 
considerable diversity of opinion has prevailed as to its 
origin, some contending that it was in obedience to an 
express law or regulation (though this has never been 
produced), others that it was merely in accordance with 
a general custom which had grown up insensibly, and 
obtained many adherents in the land. It seems, how- 
ever, to be the better opinion that there never was any 
express law enjoining the practice; but that the royal 
arms thus set up were always considered part of the 
architectural ornaments or decorations of the church, in 
the same manner as the cross on the chancel screen 
is now considered by the judges, in the case of the 
Knightsbridge churches to be part of the architectural 
ornaments. They were sometimes emblazoned in one of 
the painted windows. Instances have occurred of the 
royal arms being set up in a church before the Refor- 
mation; so that we cannot conclude, as some are inclined 
to do, that their exhibition in a church was an assertion 
of the supremacy of the crown, because that was not 
complete until the Reformation. In course of time, 
however, these insignia began to assume a more pro- 
minent position in the church, and during the last 
century were frequently placed over the chancel arch, 
almost to the overshadowing of the altar, a practice not 
more indecent and unbecoming in itself than character- 
istic of the age; for it was indicative of the proneness 
of the national mind to that Erastianism which was 
rapidly creeping over the face of the Church, and from 
which, after a century of lifelessness and torpor, we are 
only now emerging. 

In 1606, twenty pence “ for the bookes of Canons and 
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a Table for degres of marriag;’’ and two shillings and 


six pence to the glazier for glazing the church. 

In 1619, two shillings were “ layed out to the cunstable 
tourdes billding the beakon;”’ and in the same year 
“layed out for two foote and a halfe of newe glasse and 
two foote newe leded, and for mending of two panes at 
iiijd the pane, and for xxxv. quaries, a peny a quarie, 
v8. iiijd.” 

In 1624 are these expenses :— 


Ité p* for three yeards of Cloyth for the 
Cuimunion Table and Pulpit, at iijS. vjd. 


per yeard, the some of.............. xs. vjd. 

Ité p* for the greene frindge for them .... — iijS. iiijd. 

Ité p* for makeing them ..............-. iijd. 
In 1636,— 


Item layd out for timber and workeman- 
shipp about setinge up the raille in the 


A considerable proportion of the money in all these 
accounts was expended in charity; mostly to disabled 
persons, those who had met with loss by fire or by sea, 
poor travellers, Irish men and women, and others ; but 
in this year (1636) we find a clerical recipient of the 
parish bounty, thus :— 


Item gave to a ould minnistar ................ yjd. 


In 1637 seven shillings were expended for seven 
foxes’ heads, and again, in 1694, two shillings for the 
same purpose. 

In 1639, three shillings and two pence for mending 
the great west window; and six shillings for glass for 
the new window; and “for new making the littell 
window, xd.” 
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The same year eight pence “ for an houre glasse for 
the Church,” according to the custom of the period. 

In 1668, eleven shillings were paid “for the Ten 
Commandements.” 

Throughout the earlier of these accounts there occurs 
an item which, as we proceed onwards gradually, and, 
at last, totally disappears ; namely, that of the expense 
of making the transcripts of the registers for the dio- 
cesan registry. In too many parishes has it been the 
custom entirely to forget this most salutary and whole- 
some regulation, and I cannot speak too strongly of this 
neglect, because at the present day we are often made to 
feel its effects, and to suffer the loss of information 
which we have no other way of supplying. 

Parish registers are among the most valuable records 
we possess; but they have in their time been treated in 
a manner which can only be described as most pitiable, 
they have been tossed about between parson, clerk, and 
sexton, till they have sometimes spent their last hours 
either in helping to singe the goose or light the fire of 
one of those worthies; and the transcript not being 
transmitted to the diocesan registry, we are now obliged 
to be content often to allow an historical or genealogical 
doubt to remain in its uncertainty, or even to relinquish 
a legal claim because the required evidence is lost to us 
for ever. 

Following these churchwardens’ accounts are the 
accounts of the overseers of the poor, under the act of 
the 43rd year of Queen Elizabeth; they commence in 
the year 1603 and contain particulars of the collection 
of the poor rate, and also its expenditure in its various 
items, many of which are curious, as entering into the 
minutize of details, such as the following from the 
account for the year 1607 :— 
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Ité p*? to W™ Michinall for thatchinge 

Weadowe Whealers howse .......... xij d. 
Ité p* to W™ Michinall for workinge aboute 

Ité to James Lickfold for poore folkes .... xd. 
Ité p* for a paire of newe shewes & lether, 

and mendinge shewes .............. iijS. iiijd. 
Ité for tow sherttes to Underwood........ iiijs. jd. 
Ité for carriadge of a lode of woodde...... xjd. 
Ité for a waistcotte for Christian Hill .... ij. iiijd. 


The name of Underwood appears on these accounts 
for a long time; viz., from 1607 to 1629, when he died 
an old man, and during that period he received relief 
and assistance every year, the particulars of which are 
all set down, so that a small history even of this obscure 
pauper might be written. 

I will extract a few of the items ;— 

In 1608,— 


P* for iiij yeardes of Rusett Cloth for apprell 


for Jhon Underwood .............. Viij S. viij d. 
Ité for ii} yeardes and iij quarters of cotten _iijs. viijd. 
Ité for halfe an elle of canvas............ vjd. 
Ité for necessaris for his bedding .... ... iijs. 
Ité for mending Underwoodes showes .... iijd. 
In 1616,— 


Item to Jhon Underwood for a paire of 


Item p* to Jhon Eames for mendinge John 

Underwoddes showes .............. yjd. 
Item for the same Underwood for iiij yeardes 

& a quarter at ijS. the yearde........ ixs. ijd. 
Item for iiij yeardes and a qr‘ of cotten at 

Item for an ele of canvas................ xijd. 


Item for makinge this apperrell.......... ijs. 
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In 1625,— 


Layed out to John Underwod for a Shurt 


More for a sheete and making .......... iijs.  ijd. 


In 1629 he makes his last appearance on the stage of 
life; thus,— 


Item laide out for a wynding sheet for John 


Item for bread and beere at his buriall... . 1— 
Item laid out unto Thomas Brombe for 
ringing a knell and makeing his grave 8d. 
In 1613,— 
Paid unto Besse Collenes, a pore wench ..  ix3. vd. 


In 1627,— 


Item a payer of shooese for Elizabeth Collen ij. 
Item layd out for v yardes of graye cloth at 
Item for makinge of Elizabeth Collines 
sauefgerd and waste coate, w" John 
Underwoods stokinges.............. js. 
Item layd out for graye cloth to make 
Nicholas Hountingeford a payre of 


iijs. ixd. 
Layed out to Elizabeth Collen for tow elles 

of canves to make hir a smoke ...... ijS. iijd. 
More for a pare of shooes ... .......... xxijd. 
More for mending hir shooes............ yj d. 


The account for 1632 is worthy of remark, as bearing 
a very perfect signature of the father of one whose 
name is always to be held in veneration and respect 
in this county, the illustrious John Evelyn; the remem- 
brance of whose character, as an English gentleman of 
the most polished taste and the highest feeling, will 
ever be most dearly cherished. 
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Richard Evelyn, whose autograph we have here, signs 
this account, together with Richard Onslow, both of 
whom were justices of the peace. 

The account for 1634 is noticeable in this respect, as 
containing almost the first entry relative to the expenses } 
incurred by the overseers in maintaining those children, 
who, from the circumstances of their birth, were a 
burden to the parish; and it closes with a testimony to 
the prevailing superstition which, in the hour of sick- 
ness, placed its dependence on the supposed virtue of 
the royal touch; thus,— 


To Will’m Giles for his charitie and travell to 
London w“ Widowe Hilles children to be 
cured of the King’s evill, by a rate for that 
cause made by the p’ishe, as appears under 


- 


In the account for 1635 are various other expenses 
concerning illegitimate children ; thus,— 


Layed out to the Widdow Huntingford for 
. keeping of a base born child from the 
27 of September unto the seaven and 


twentieth of December .............. 019 6 
Ité for a Coate for the bastard, being two 
Item for linen for the bastard, an ell & halfe 0 1 6 
For makeinge of the coate................ 0 0 6 
For makeinge of two wasequets for the bastard 0 O 4 
Layed out for makeing of linen clothes for the 
0 0 5 
At the end of these accounts are a few proclamations ‘ 


for general fasts and other matters, which were directed 
and sent to the clergyman and churchwardens of Seal 
for their guidance. 

I will now proceed to Elstead parish. 
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The following is the list of Church ornaments for this 


parish, taken under the before-mentioned commission of 
Edward the Sixth. 


Elsted. 

In p'mis j Chalice of Sill’ pcell gillt waing viij onc® bie 
Extymacon. 

Iti ij Coopes, the one redd Sattyn of Briddgis, and the other 
a Sangwyne colorid Coope of Sattyn of Bryddgis very ollde. 

Itm a Sattyn Crosse. 

Itm a ollde Sheyn’ of Singill Sarcenet paynted. 

Itm a ollde Crosse bothe of Grene Silke. 

Itm a aullter clothe of Lynnen. 

Itm iij Belles in the steple waing bie Extimacon the best 
iiij C., the Second bell iij C, and the third bell ij C. d 
hundred. 

Itm ij Surplussis of Lynnyn Clothe. 


All wiche is commyttyd to the custodye of * * * 
the vjth of Octobe’, in the vjth yere of the reign of owre Sovereigne 
Lord. 

All that lackithe of the forme’ invitorie were stolyn bie thevis 
whan the Churche was robbid, onely exceppt Sartyn candillstick® 
of brasse; that is to wete, ij Lyttill candillstick® and ij great 
candillstick*, w®* weare solld for vs, and the money thereof be- 
stowed uppon the Repacons of their Brydge. 


The churchwardens accounts for Elstead parish are not 
so numerous as those for Seal, neither do they extend 
over so long a period, inasmuch as they cover only about 
ten years; but they relate to the troublous times of 
Charles the First and the Commonwealth, and are, on 
that account, interesting. 

They commence with a charge of five shillings, dated 
Nov. 10, 1652, for setting up the states arms; then 
*payd for nue casting the Belle, and for Thurteene 


? Blank in original. 
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pound of Mettell mor then shee wayed when shee was 
caried away, 3li. 13s.’’ And lastly, we have the custom 
of the parish for the payment of tithes to the vicar. 

We then have a summary of the collections made 
from Elstead parish towards the expenses of maintaining 
the garrison at Farnham Castle, Sir Thomas Fairfax’s 
army, the Scottish army, and the militia. These pay- 


ments begin May Ist, 1644, and are continued to the 
year 1654. 
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ON A DEED RELATING TO JOHN EVELYN, Esq. 


By WILLIAM HENRY HART, Esg., F.S.A. 


IN my paper on the Churchwarden’s Accounts for 
the parishes of Seal and Elstead, in this county, reference 
is made to the father of the celebrated John Evelyn, 
viz. Richard Evelyn, whose signature is attached to 
one of the accounts of the overseers of the poor for 
Seal parish. I am fortunate in possessing a deed under 
the hand and seal of this Richard Evelyn, whereby he 
makes certain provisions for the advancement of his 
sons John and Richard; and as this document is his- 
torically interesting, I append a transcript, together 
with a facsimile of the signature. 


CHIS JNDEATURE made the Sixeteenth day 
of June in the Eleaventh yere of the Raigne of our 
Soveraigne Lord Charles by the grace of God of England 
Scotland France and Ireland Kinge Defendor of the 
Faith &e. Betweene Richard Evelyn of Wootton in the 
County of Surrey esquier on thone partie and Robert 
Hatton of the Midle Temple London esquier and George 
Duncumbe of Albury in the said county of Surrey 
esquier on thother partie WITTNESSETH that the 
said Richard Evelyn for the naturall love and affecc’on 
which he beareth to John Evelyn gentleman his second 
sonne and Richard Evelyn his yongest sonne and for 
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their better advancement and preferment in tyme to 
come, and to thintent the Landes Tenements and here- 
ditaments aftermencofied may goe remayne and be To 
the uses intents and purposes herein and hereby lymitted 
expressed and declared Under and uppon the Provisoe 
and condic’on aftermenc’oned Doth covenant and graunt 
for him his heires executors and assignes to and with 
the said Robert Hatton and George Duncumbe their 
heires and assignes by theis p’nts in manner and forme 
following, that is to say, That he the said Richard 
Evelyn and his heires and all and every other person 
and persons which now doe or hereafter shall stand or 
be seized of or in all those landes tenements and heredi- 
taments with thapp’ten‘ncs called or knowen by the 
name or names of Old Mawling or by any other name or 
names whatsoever conteyneing by estimac’on threescore 
acres scituat lying and being in Sowth Mawling in the 
county of Sussex now or late in the tenure or occupac’on 
of Thomas Trayton gentleman or of his assignes, and _of 
or in any other tandes tenements or hereditaments in 
South Mawling aforesaid late purchased by the said 
Richard Evelyn of and from John Levett George Levett 
and Arthur Levett or of any or either of them Of or in 
any estate of Inheritance either in possession Reverc’on 
use or Remaynder shall and will for ever hereafter stand 
and be seized thereof and of every part and parcell 
thereof with thapp’ten‘nces and of the messuage barne 
and buyldinges uppon the landes first menc’oned scituat 
and standing and of all woodes underwoodes and trees 
comons wayes easements passages proflits comodityes 
and apptennces to the said Landes and p’misses before 
menc’oned and every any or either of them belonging or 
app’teyneing or now or heretofore accepted reputed 
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taken or knowen leased used occupyed or enioyed as 
part parcell member or belonging of or to the same or 
of or to any part or parcell thereof, and of the Reveréon 
and Reverc’ons Remaynder and Remaynders thereof 
and of every part and parcell thereof To and for thuses 
intents and purposes after in and by theis p’nts lymitted 
expressed and declared Under and uppon the Provisoe 
and Condic’on after in these p’nts menc’oned and to or 
for noe other use or uses intent or purpose, that is to 
say, TO THUSE and behooffe of the said Richard 
Evelyn partie to theis p’nts for and dureing the Terme 
of his naturall lief without ympeachment of wast And 
after his decease To thuse and behoof of the said John 
Evelyn and the heires males of his body lawfully to be 
begotten and for want of such yssue To thuse of the said 
Richard Evelyn the sonne and of the heires males of his 
body lawfully to be begotten And for want of such 
yssue To thuse and behooffe of George Evelyn gentle- 
man sonne and heire apparant of the said Richard 
Evelyn partie to theis p’nts and of the heires males of 
his body lawfully to be begotten And for want of such 
yssue To thuse of the heires of the body of the said 
Richard Evelyn party to theis p’nts begotten and to be 
begotten And for want of such yssue To the use of the 
right heires of George Evelyn esquier deceased late 
Father of the said Richard Evelyn partie to theis p’nts 
for ever and to or for use other use or uses intent or 
purpose PROVIDED allwayes that yf the said Richard 
Evelyn partie to theis p’nts shall at any tyme or tymes 
hereafter dureing his naturall lief by any wryting to be 
sealed and subscribed by him the said Richard Evelyn 
party to theis p’nts in the presence of twoe Credible 
wittnesses or by his last will and testament in wryting 
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subscribed and published in manner as aforesaid Revoke 
or make voyd or publish expresse or declare his mynd 
and meaneing to be to Revoke or make voyd this present 
Indenture or any the use or uses herein or hereby 
lymitted either of for or concerneing all the said Landes 
and pmisses or of for or concerneing any or either of 
them or of any part or parcell of them or of any or 
either of them That then and from thenceforth this 
Indenture and the use and uses estate and estates 
herein and hereby lymitted expressed or declared as to 
such and soe many of the said Landes and premisses 
whereof any estate or estates use or uses shalbe revoked 
or made voyd or declared or intended as aforesaid to be 
revoked or made voyd shall cease determyne and be 
utterly made voyd And that then and from thenceforth 
the said Richard Evelyn Robert Hatton and George 
Duncumbe and every of them and their and every of 
their heires and all and every other person and persons 
which now doe or hereafter shall stand or be seized of 
such of the said Landes and premisses whereof any 
estate or estates use or uses before in and by theis p’nts 
lymitted shalbe soe revoked or made voyd or declared or 
intended to be revoked or made voyd To and for such 
other use and uses estate and estates intent and purpose 
as the said Richard Evelyn partie to theis p’nts shall 
by his last will or by any other wryting to be sealed and 
subscribed before Twoe sufficient and credible wittnesses 
as aforesaid lymitt or appoynt the same And that from 
and after such new use or uses lymitacon and appoynt- 
ment shall end and determyne Then to and for thuse 
and behooffe of the said Richard Evelyn partie to theis 
puts and of his heires for ever and to or for noe other 
use or uses intent or purpose This Indenture or any- 
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thinge herein conteyned to the contrary in anywise 
notwithstanding IN WITTNES whereof the partyes 
first abovenamed to theis present Indentures Inter- 
changably have sett their handes and seales the Day 
and yere first above wrytten 1635. 


Enlyn 


Sealed and delyv’ed in the presence of 


JoHN Rowe 

Henr BaLpwin 
WILLIAM WILDING 
Ricuarp HEIGHAM. 
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ON SOME OF THE ANCIENT INNS OF 
SOUTHWARK. 
By GEORGE R. CORNER, Ese., F.S.A. 


READ AT THE GENERAL MEETING HELD IN SOUTHWARK, 12TH May, 1858. 


“Shall I not take my ease in mine Inn?” 
Henry IV., Part 1., act 3, se. 3. 


Tur borough of Southwark, more especially the High- 
street, having for so many ages been the only entrance 
into London from Kent, Surrey, and Sussex, and the 
chief road to and from France, and the shrine of St. 
Thomas & Becket at Canterbury, to which, in times 
before the Reformation, pilgrims resorted by thousands 
every year, it is not surprising that the Borough became 
celebrated for its inns, which, from the accommodation 
they afforded to travellers, brought no inconsiderable 
profit to the inhabitants of this part of the metropolis. 

Honest John Stow, in his * Survey of London” (first 
published in 1598), says: * From thence (the Marshal- 
sea) towards London-bridge, on the same side, be many 
fair inns for receipt of travellers, by these signs :—the 
Spurre, Christopher, Bull, Queen’s Head, Tabard, George, 
Hart, King’s Head, &c.” 

Of these inns mentioned by the old chronicler, the 
Spur, the Queen’s Head, the Tabard (now called the 
Talbot), the George, the White Hart, and the King’s 
Head still exist as inns for travellers; and it is of three 
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of those hostelries, and of a few others in this borough, 
that I propose to give some account: and first, as the 
most celebrated, although not now maintaining its an- 
cient character, I will tell you what I have been able to 
> collect about 


THE TABARD INN, SOUTHWARK. 


So much has been written of this celebrated hostelry, 
that the subject may be supposed to have been ex- 
hausted, and it may be considered presumptuous to 
attempt to tell anything, not already known, of the inn 
renowned in Chaucer’s verse, as the place where he and 
the nine-and-twenty pilgrims met, and agreed to enliven 
their pilgrimage to the shrine of St. Thomas 4 Becket 
at Canterbury, by reciting tales to shorten the way. 
Nevertheless, the subject is so interesting, that a collec- 
tion of facts relating to “The Tabard” and its jovial 
host, whom Chaucer represents as not only merry him- 
self, but the cause of mirth in others, may not be 
unacceptable ; especially as some few particulars, not yet 
in print, have been discovered, and will add something 
to the general interest of the subject. 

The date of the Canterbury Pilgrimage is generally 
supposed to have been the year 1883; and Chaucer, 
after describing the season of Spring, says :— 


“ Befelle, that in that seson, on a day, 
In Southwerk, at the Tabard as I lay, 
Redy to wenden on my pilgrimage 


To Canterbury, with devoute corage, 

\ At night was come into that hostelrie 
Well nine-and-twenty in a compagnie 
Of sondry folk, by aventure yfalle 


In felawship ; and pilgrimes were they alle, 

That toward Canterbury wolden ride. 

The chambres and the stables weren wide, 
E 2 
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And wel we weren esed atte beste, 
And shortly, whan the sonne was gon to reste, 
So hadde I spoken with hem everich on 
That I was of hir felawship anon, 
And made forword erly for to rise, 
To take oure way ther as I you devise.” 
Lines 19 to 29. 


* The Tabard” is again mentioned in the following 
lines :— 


“Tn Southwerk at this gentil hostelrie, 
That highte the Tabard, faste by the Belle.” 
Lines 720, 721. 


“The Tabard ” was the property of the Abbot of Hyde, 
near Winchester, who had his town residence within 
the inn-yard; and the earliest record that I have been 
able to meet with relating to the property is in the 
33rd Edward I., a.p. 13804;' when the Abbot and Con- 
vent of Hyde purchased of William de Lategareshall 
two houses in Southwark, held of the Archbishop of 
Canterbury, by the annual rent of 5s. 13d., and suit to 
his court in Southwark, and 1d. a year for a purpresture 
of one foot wide on the king’s highway; £4 per annum 
to John de Tymberhuth, and 3s. to the prior and convent 
of St. Mary Overie, in Southwark. Value clear, 40s.’ 

On the 6th August, 1307, the Abbot of Hyde had a 
licence from the Bishop of Winchester for a chapel at 
his hospitium, in the parish of St. Margaret, South- 
wark.® 

1 Two tenements will appear to have been conveyed by William de 
Ludegarsale to the Abbot, &c., de Hida juxta Winton in 1306, and 
which are described in a former conveyance, therein recited, as extending 
in length “a communi fossato de Suthwerke versus orientem, usque 
Regiam viam de Suthwerke versus occidentem.”—Jegistrum de Hyde, 
MS. Harl. 1761, fo. 166—173. 

2 Esc.’ 33 Ed. I. n. 227 ; 34 Ed. IL. n. 127. 

3 Register Winton, 64°. 
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The jovial host of “The Tabard,” who proposed that 
each of the pilgrims should tell a tale on the journey to 
Canterbury, is thus described by Chaucer :— 


“ A semely man our hoste was with alle, 


For to han ben a marshal in an halle ; 
A large man he was, with eyen stepe, 
A fairer burgeis is ther non in Chepe ; 
Bold of his speche, and wise and wel ytaught, 
And of manhood him lacked righte naught. 
Eke therto was he right a mery man.” 

Lines 753 to 759. 


And we have the host’s name in the Prologue to the 
Cook’s Tale, to whom 


“ Our hoste answerd, and sayde, ‘I grant it thee: 
Now tell on, Roger, and loke that it be good, 
For many a pastee hast thou letten blood, 

And many a jacke of Dover hast thou sold, 

That hath been twies hot and twies cold. 

* * * 

Now tell on, gentil Roger, by thy name, 

But yet, I pray thee, be not wroth for game ; 

A man may say ful soth in game and play.’ 

‘ Thou sayst ful soth,’ quod Roger, ‘ by my fay ; 

But soth play quade spel, as the Fleming saith : 

And therfore, Herry Bailly, by thy faith 

Be thou not wroth, or we departen here, 

Though that my tale be of an hostelere.’” 
Lines 4342 to 4358. 

Henry Bailly, the host of “The Tabard,” was not 
improbably a descendant of Henry Fitz Martin, of the 
borough of Southwark, to whom King Henry III., by 
letters-patent dated 30th September in the 50th year 
of his reign, at the instance of William de la Zouch, 
granted the customs of the town of Southwark during 
the king’s pleasure, he paying to the exchequer the 
annual fee-farm rent of £10 for the same. 

By that grant Henry Fitz Martin was constituted 
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bailiff of Southwark, and he would thereby acquire the 
name of Henry the Bailiff, or le Bailly. 

But be this as it may, it is a fact, on record, that 
Henry Bailly, the hosteller of “The Tabard,” was one 
of the burgesses who represented the borough of South- 
wark, in the parliament held at Westminster, in the 
50th Edward IIL, a.p. 1376; and he was again re- 
turned to the parliament held at Gloucester, in the 
2nd Richard IT., a.p. 1878. 

We cannot read Chaucer’s description of the host 
without acknowledging the likelihood of his being a 
popular man among his fellow-townsmen, and one likely 
to be selected for his fitness to represent them in parlia- 
ment. His identity is further corroborated by the fol- 
lowing extract from the Subsidy Roll of 4th Richard IL., 
1880, dorso,— 


Henr’ Bavliff, Ostyler, Xpian, Ux’. eius ...... ijs. 


from which record it appears that Henry Bayliff, 
hosteller, and Christian his wife, were assessed to the 
subsidy at two shillings. 

Of the wife of our host, Chaucer has given us a very 
unfavourable character, in the words of her lord; unless 
they are to be understood as said in jest, rather than in 
sober truth; for after the Merchant’s tale, which is of a 
bad wife, he makes the host to say,— 

“T have a wif, though that she poure be ; 
But of hire tonge a labbing shrewe is she ; 
And yet she hath an hepe of vices mo, 
Therof no force ; let all swiche thinges go. 
But wete ye what? in counseil be it seyde, 
Me reweth sore I am unto hire teyde ; 
For and I shulde rekene every vice, 


Which that she hath, ywis I were to nice ; 


And cause why, it shulde reported be 
And told to hire of som of this compaguie, 
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(Of whom it needeth not for to declare, 
Sin women connen utter swiche chaffare ;) 
And eke my wit sufficeth not thereto 
To tellen all; wherfore my tale is do.” 
Lines 10,301 to 10,514. 

On the dissolution of the monasteries in the reign of 
King Henry VIII., “The Tabard Inn,” with the Abbot 
of Hyde’s house in Southwark, were surrendered by 
John Salcote, or Saltcote, alias Capon, the last abbot, to 
the king, in April, 1538, and in 1544 were granted by 
the king to John Master and Thomas Master. ‘The 

following is the description of the property in the 
particulars for the grant :— 


‘Item certain houses in Southwarke, whereof one 
called ‘The Taberd,’ parcel of the possessions of the 
late monastery of Hide, in the county of Southampton, 
by year, as appeareth by the particular is £22. 16s. 8d., 
which, rated at eight years’ purchase, doth amount to 
the sum of £182. 13s. 4d. 

*“Memd’. the king must discharge the buyer of one 
annuity of 26s. 8d., going out of the said houses in 
Southwark, to one Rauff Copwood.” 

“The farm of one house at London, in Southwark 
aforesaid, within the hostlery called ‘ The Taberd,’ lying 
on the outer part thereof, called the Abbot’s Place, 
and one stable, called the Abbot’s Stable, with the 
garden belonging to the said place, called the Abbot’s 
Place, which said garden lies on the west part, abutting 
upon a small rough place or dung-place leading from 
‘The Taberd’ aforesaid to the ditch which goes from the 
Thames, called ‘le Temmes;’ and on the north part 
the said garden abuts on divers small gardens adjoining 
to the outer part of the sign of ‘St. George,’ in South- 
wark aforesaid, demised to John Crayford, clerk, by 
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indenture dated the 27th of October, 29th Henry VIII., 
for a term of four-score and ten years, paying, therefore, 
at the feast of St. Michael the Archangel, 20 shillings 
per annum, clear. 

“The said house, and other the premises lying in 
Southwark, within the suburbs of the City of London, 
and builded within the sign of ‘The Taberd,’ is in dis- 
tance from the King His Majesty’s house, and park, 
in Southwark aforesaid, one arrow-shot, and from his 
grace’s Palace of Westminster, and his highness’ house, 
and park of St. James’s in the Fyld one mile and more; 
all which premises were reserved to the late abbot and 
convent of the aforesaid late monastery of Hide, now 
demised as above is mentioned. 

**The rent or farm of all that messuage or tenement 
situate, lying, and being on the north part of the 
messuage, or hostel, called ‘ The Taberd,’ in Southwark 
aforesaid, with the chambers above the gate of the said 
‘Taberd,’ with the garden and the appurtenances to 
the same messuage or tenement belonging, demised to 
Mathew Screville and Oliver Rogerson, and their as- 
signs, by indenture dated 4th November, 30th Henry 
VIII., for the term of thirty-one years, paying at 
Christmas-day, Lady-day, Midsummer, and Michael- 
mas, 53s. 4d., the lessees keeping the premises in 
repair. 

**The rent or farm of three messuages or tenements, 
and three gardens to the same belonging, situate, lying, 
and being together, within the parish of St. Margaret, 
Southwark, demised to Ralph Copwod and Joan his 
wife, and their assigns, by indenture dated 16th August, 
29th Henry VIII., for the term of thirty-one years, at 
the rent of £6.; the lessees covenanting to keep the 
premises in repair, and maintaining the pavement in 
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the street before the said three messuages, as well with 
stones as all other necessaries. 

“The rent or farm of two messuages, or tenements, 
with two gardens and their appurtenances in Southwark, 
situate, lying, and being within the said parish, on the 
east part of the churchyard of the same parish, and 
on the south part of a messuage or hostlery called ‘The 
Tabbard,’ demised to Rowland Lathum, his executors 
and assigns, by indenture dated 15th May, 29th Henry 
VIILI., for the term of 41 years, at the rent of £4. 

“The rent or farm of one garden in Southwark, late 
in the tenure of William Miller, formerly of John 
Crosse, at the will of the lord, paying per annum 3s. 4d. 

«The fee of Ralph Copwood, collector of the rents of 
all the lands and tenements within the borough of 
Southwark aforesaid, by writing of the late abbot and 
convent of the said monastery, under their seal, dated 
5th August, 30th Henry VIII. 

“The farm or rent of all that messuage or hostel, 
called ‘The Taberd,’ with the appurtenances, situate, 
lying, and being in the parish of Saint Margaret, South- 
wark, wherein one Robert Patty late dwelt, together 
with certain utensils and household stuff, as expressed 
in a certain schedule annexed. Except and reserved to 
the late Bishop Comendator and his successors and 
assigns a certain messuage called the Abbot’s Place, and 
one garden and stable called the Abbot’s Stable, situate 
and being within the messuage or hostel called ‘The 
Tabard,’ demised to William Rutter and his assigns, 
by indenture under seal of the Bishop Comendator and 
convent of the said late monastery, dated 5th September, 
80th Henry VIII., for the term of 41 years, at the rent 
of £9, confirmed by the Court of Augmentations, in 
Easter term, viz. 1st April, 31st Henry VIII.” 
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The Bishop Comendator was John Salcote, Sulcot, 
or Saltcoat (Saultcot on his seal, engraved in the 
Monasticon), alias Capon, D.D., of the university of 
Cambridge, who was translated to Hyde Abbey from 
the Abbey of Hulm in Norfolk, in 1529: he was the 
last abbot of Hyde, and as a reward for having been 
instrumental in engaging his own university to comply 
with the King’s divorce, he was promoted, 19th April, 
1534, to the bishopric of Bangor, which he obtained 
leave to hold in commendam with this abbacy ; and for 
his good services at the dissolution of the monasteries, 
and readily yielding up his monastery to the king’s 
visitors, in April, 1538, and procuring his monks, 
twenty-one in number, to join with him in the sur- 
render, he was furthermore preferred, July 31st, 1539, 
to the bishopric of Salisbury, which he held for eighteen 
years, where deceasing, 6th October, 1557, he was buried 
in that cathedral.* 

As regards the name of the inn, Stow says of ‘The 
Tabard,’’—* That it was so called of a jacket or sleeve- 
less coat, whole before, open on both sides, with a 
square collar, winged at the shoulders: a stately gar- 
ment of old time, commonly worn of noblemen and 
others, both at home and abroad in the wars; but then 
(to wit, in the wars) their arms embroidered or otherwise 
depict upon them, that every man, by his coat of arms, 
might be known from others. But now these tabards 
are only worn by the heralds, and be called their coats 
of arms in service.” 

Mr. Speght, in his edition of Chaucer (1602), after 
giving a similar account of the meaning of the word 


* See a memoir of him in Cooper’s “ Athen Cantabrigienses,” vol. i. 
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tabard, goes on to speak of the inn so called, as ‘‘ the inn 
in Southwark, by London, within the which was the 
lodging of the Abbot of Hyde, by Winchester. This,” 
he says, ‘‘ was the hostelry where Chaucer and the other 
pilgrims met together, and with Henry Baily, their host, 
accorded about the manner of their journey to Canter- 
bury; and whereas through time it hath been much 
decayed, it is now by Master J. Preston, with the 
abbot’s house thereto adjoined, newly repaired, and with 
convenient rooms much increased for the receipt of 
many guests.” 

From this notice by Mr. Speght we learn that the 
original “ Tabard” was standing in 1602. It was an 
ancient timber house, probably as old as ‘ Chaucer’s 
time,” and there is a view of it in Urry’s edition of 
Chaucer, which was reproduced in 1838, in vol. xxii. of 
Mirror.” 

“The Tabard ” was burnt in the great fire of South- 
wark which happened in 1676, of which fire I will say 
more in my account of “The George Inn,” because, 
having but little to say about the inn itself, I shall have 
more space to tell you what I know about the fire, 
which destroyed that inn as well as “ The Tabard,” and 
great part of Southwark. 

«The Tabard ” was within the old parish of St. Mar- 
garet (now part of St. Saviour’s), Southwark. Aubrey, 
the historian of Surrey, in 1719 says: “The ignorant 
landlord or tenant, instead of the ancient sign of ‘ The 
Tabard,’ put up ‘The Talbot,’ a species of dog, and on 
the frieze of the beam supporting the sign was this 


5 A valuable periodical magazine of literature, art, antiquities, and 
general information, edited by my friend Mr. J. Timbs, author of 
“Curiosities of London,” “Things not Generally Known,” and other 
estimable works (and who is a native of Southwark). 
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inscription :—‘ This is the inn where Sir Jeffery Chaucer 
and the nine-and-twenty pilgrims lay in their journey to 
Canterbury, anno 1383.” 

A most interesting paper on “ The Tabard,” by Mr. 
J. Saunders, will be found in “ Knight’s London,” vol. i. 
page 57. 

Robert Bristow, Esq., of Broxmoor, Wiltshire, was 
owner of “The Talbot Inn” in 1822. 

Mr. Saunders is of opinion that part of “The Tabard,” 
and that, “The Pilgrims’ Hall,” is still existing; but 
candour obliges me to say that, having personally 
examined the premises (at some risk), there is nothing 
in the now existing remains of a date earlier than the 
fire of 1676. The fireplaces which he mentions in two 
of the corners of the room, are not older than the reign 
of King James II., and the whole of the supposed ‘ Pil- 
grims’ Hall” was built after that fire. 


THE GEORGE, 


This is one of the inns described by Stow as existing 
in his time, and it is mentioned at an earlier period; 
viz. in 1554, 35th Henry VIII., by the name of the 
** St. George,” as being situate (as it is) on the north 
side of ** The Tabard.” 

I have not been able to find any notice of this inn 
from the time of Stow until the seventeenth century, 
when two tokens were issued from “The George,” which 
are in the Beaufoy Collection at the library of the 
corporation of London, at Guildhall, and described in 
Mr. Jacob Henry Burn’s catalogue of those tokens. 
The first is a token of “Anthony Blake, Tapster, y° 
George in Southwarke ;” and on the reverse are three 


tobacco-pipes ; above them, four beer-measures. 
The other token is inscribed, “‘ James Gunter 16. .”’? 
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—St. George and Dragon, in field. Reverse, “In 
Southwarke:”’ in the field ‘ 1.4.46.” 

Mr. Burn quotes some lines from the ‘ Musarum 
Delicize,”’ or the “ Muses’ Recreations,” 1656, upon a 
surfeit by drinking bad sack at “The George” tavern in 
Southwark. 

“Oh, would I might turne poet for an houre, 
To satirize with a vindictive power 
Against the drawer! or I could desire 
Old Johnson’s head had scalded in this fire ; 
How would he rage, and bring Apollo down 
To scold with Bacchus, and depose the clown 
For his ill government, and so confute 
Our poet-apes, that do so much impute 
Unto the grape’s inspirement !” 


In the year 1670, “The George Inn” was, in great 
part, burnt and demolished by a violent fire which then 
happened in the Borough, and it was totally burnt 
down in the great fire of Southwark, in 1676; which I 
have mentioned in speaking of “The Tabard,” and of 
which I promised to give a further account in the 
history of ‘The George.” 

From the records of the Court of Judicature, esta- 
blished by Act of Parliament for settling differences 
between landlords and tenants, and owners of adjoining 
houses, in consequence of this fire, we learn that the 
owner of ‘The George,” at that time, was John Sayer, 
and the tenant, Mark Weyland. 

In the year 1676, ten years after the great fire of 
London, a great part of Southwark, from the bridge to 
St. Margaret’s Hill, including the town hall, which had 
been established in 1540, in the Church of St. Mar- 
garet, was destroyed by a fire, which broke out in the 
Borough ; and being as yet, like old London, chiefly built 
of timber, lath and plaster, the fire spread extensively, 
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and destroyed considerable property. After this it was 
found necessary to pass an Act of Parliament for ap- 
pointing a Court of Judicature, to determine differences 
between owners and tenants of the houses and buildings 
destroyed. The records of the proceedings under that 
act are preserved at Guildhall.° 

The following is an account of the fire of Southwark, 
from the ‘‘ London Gazette,” 29th May, 1676. 


“Lonpon, May 27th.—Yesterday, about four in the morning, broke 
out a most lamentable fire in the Borough of Southwark, and continued 
with much violence all that day and part of the night following, not- 
withstanding all the care and endeavours that were used by his Grace 
the Duke of Monmouth, the Earl of Craven, and the Lord Mayor, to 
quench the same, as well by blowing up of houses as other ways. His 
Majesty, accompanied by his Royal Highness the Duke of York, in a 
tender sense of the calamity, being pleased himself to go down to the 
bridge in his barge, to give such orders his Majesty found fit for putting 
a stop to it, which, through the mercy of God, was finally effected, after 
that about 600 houses had been burnt or blown up.” 


The following is from the Diary of the Rev. John 
Ward, written a few years later :— 


“ Grover and his Irish ruffians burnt Southwark, and had 1000 pounds 
for their pains, said the Narrative of Bedloe. Gifford, a Jesuit, had the 
management of the fire. The 26th of May, 1676, was the dismal fire 
of Southwark. The fire begunne att one Mr. Welsh, an oilman, near 
St. Margaret’s Hill, betwixt the ‘George’ and ‘ Talbot’ innes, as Bedloe in 
his Narration relates.”—Diary of the Rev. John Ward, 8vo. 1839, p. 155. 


The fire was stopped by the substantial building of 


® The commissioners in the Act of Parliament were the Justices of 
the King’s Bench and Common Pleas, the Barons of the Exchequer, the 
Lord Mayor, the Recorder, the Aldermen of London who had been 
Lord Mayors, Viscount Longford, Sir Francis Vincent, Sir Adam Brown, 
and Sir William More, Baronets; Sir Edward Bowyer, Sir William 
Haward, Sir Nicholas Carew, Knights ; Arthur Onslow, George Evelyn, 
Roger James, Thomas Dalmahoy, George Woodroffe, William Eliot, 
Roger Duncomb, Thomas Tinge, Thomas Barber, James Reading, 
Rich Howe, Peter Rich, John Freeman, John Applebe, Esqs. 
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St. Thomas’s Hospital, then recently erected; and in 
commemoration of the event, there is a tablet placed on 
the great staircase, over the door of the hall or court 
room, with the following inscription :— 


‘ 


Deo. 

“Upon the 26th of May, 1676, and in the 28th year of the reign of 

our Sovereign Lord King Charles the Second, about three of the clock 
in the morning, over against St. Margaret’s Hill, in the Borough of 
Southwark, there happened a most dreadful and lamentable fire, which, 
before ten of the clock at night, consumed about five hundred houses. 
jut in the midst of judgment God remembered mercy, and by his 
goodness in considering the poor and distressed, put a stop to the fire 
at this home, after it had been touched several times therewith, by 
which, in all probability, all this side of the Borough was preserved. 
This tablet is here put, that whoso readeth it may give thanks to the 
Almighty God, to whom alone is due the honour and praise. Amen.” 

Although the present building of “The George Inn” 
is not older than the end of the seventeenth century, it 
seems to have been rebuilt, after the fire, upon the old 
plan, and it still preserves the character of the ancient 
English inns, having open wooden galleries leading to 
the chambers on each side of the.inn yard. 

In the year 1739, “The George Inn” was the pro- 
perty of Thomas Aynescomb, Esq., of Charterhouse 
Square, whose will is dated 11th May, in that year, 
from whom it descended to his grand-daughter, Valen- 
tina Aynescomb, who married Lillie Smith, Esq. 

In 30th George IT., an Act of Parliament was passed 
for vesting the settled estates of Lillie Smith, Esq., and 
Valentina, his wife, in trustees, to be sold. And in 
1785, “The George Inn,” with considerable other pro- 
perty, was sold and conveyed to Lillie Smith Aynescomb, 
Esq., of Thames Street, London, merchant; and within 
a few years past, it has been purchased by the trustees 
of Guy’s Hospital, to which it adjoins. 
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In the conveyance of 1785, the inn is described as 
having been formerly in the occupation of Mary Way- 
land (probably widow of Mark Wayland, who was the 
host in 1676), afterwards of William Golding; and then 
of Thomas Green, who, in 1809, was succeeded by his 
niece, Frances, and her husband, Westerman Schole- 
field ; since whose death ‘“‘ The George”’ has been, and 
is still, kept by his widow, Mrs. Frances Scholefield, 
now above eighty years of age.’ 


THE WHITE HART 


is one of the inns mentioned by Stow, but it possesses a 
still earlier celebrity, having been the head-quarters of 
Jack Cade, and his rebel rout, during their brief posses- 
sion of London, in the year 1450; when Henry VI. was 
king. And it has been immortalized by Shakespeare, in 
the Second Part of his play of King Henry VI., when 
a messenger enters in haste, and announces to the 
king :— 
“The rebels are in Southwark. Fly, my lord! 

Jack Cade proclaims himself Lord Mortimer, 

Descended from the duke of Clarence’ house ; 

And calls your grace usurper, openly, 

And vows to crown himself in Westminster.” 

And, again, another messenger enters and says :— 


“ Jack Cade hath gotten London-bridge ; 
The citizens fly and forsake their houses.” 


Jack Cade afterwards thus addresses his followers :— 


“ And you, base peasants, do ye believe him? Will you needs be 
hanged with your pardons about your necks! Hath my sword there- 
fore broke through London gates, that ye should leave me at the White 
Hart in Southwark ?”—Shakespeare’s Henry VI., Part Second, act iv. 
scenes 4 and 8. 


Cade entered London from Blackheath, through the 
7 She died in 1859. 
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Borough; and towards evening he retired to “The 
White Hart,” in Southwark. He continued there for 
some days, entering the city in the morning, and re- 
turning to Southwark at night ; but at last, his followers 
committing some riot in the city, when they would have 
entered they found the bridge gate shut against them ; 
whereupon a battle ensued between them and the 
citizens, which lasted all day, and ended, at the approach 
of night, by a cessation of arms till the morrow; but 
during the night a proclamation of pardon, which was 
published in the Borough, induced the great body of 
Cade’s followers to desert him, and he was obliged to 
fly, and endeavour to conceal himself in Sussex; where 
he was soon afterwards slain by Alexander Iden, at 
Hothfield. 

There is a contemporary account of some of Cade’s 
doings in Southwark, in a letter to John Paston, Esq., 
from J. Payne, servant to Sir John Fastolf, who was 
sent by his master from his house in Horselydown to 
the rebels’ camp at Blackheath, to obtain the articles of 
their demands; and Payne, being taken by the rebels, 
was about to be beheaded, but his life was spared on the 
intercession of Robert Poynings, Esq. (of Southwark, 
who was engaged in the rebellion, and is mentioned as 
having been carver and chief doer for Cade), and Payne 
was sent back to Southwark, to array himself, under a 
promise to return to the rebels. On returning home, 
he counselled his master, Sir John Fastolf, to send away 
the soldiers and munitions of war, which he had pro- 
vided for the defence of his house at Horselydown; 
which he did, and went with his men to the Tower. 
Payne was seized, and taken before Cade at “The White 
Hart,” who ordered him to be despoiled of his array; 
and he seems to have lost all that he had; and they 
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would have smitten off his head, but Poynings again 
saved his life, and he (Payne) says: “I was put up till at 
night that the battle was at London Bridge [8th July, 
as the historians have it; but by a note in one of the 
Paston letters, Cade fled on the 22nd June from Black- 
heath] and then at night the Captain put me out into 
the battle at the bridge, and there I was wounded and 
hurt near unto death, and there I was six hours in the 
battle, and might never come out thereof.” 

The “Chronicle of the Grey Friars” (one of tho 
publications of the Camden Society) records another 
deed of violence committed by Cade and his followers at 
this place. 

“At the Whyt Harte in Southwarke, one Hawaydyne, of Sent 
Martyns, was beheddyd.”—Chron. of Grey Friars, p. 19. 

The “ White Hart” as now existing, is not the same 
building that afforded quarters to Jack Cade; for in 
1669 the back part of the old inn was accidentally burnt 
down, and the inn was wholly destroyed by the great 
fire which happened in Southwark in 1676. 

The records of the Court of Judicature inform us 
that John Collett, Esq., was then the owner of the 
property, and Robert Taynton, executor of .... . was 
the tenant. 

“The White Hart” appears, however, to have been 
rebuilt upon the model of the older edifice, and still 
realizes the descriptions which we read of the ancient 
inns, consisting of one or more open courts or yards, 
surrounded with open galleries, and which were fre- 
quently used as temporary theatres, for acting plays 
and dramatic performances in the olden time. 

A popular writer of the present day, in one of his 
earliest productions, has given us a capital description of 
the Borough inns, and of “ The White Hart” in parti- 
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cular, and I hope my readers will not quarrel with 
me for recalling to their recollection “The Pickwick 
Papers,” and their old acquaintance Samuel Weller. 


“In the Borough especially (says Mr. Dickens) there still remain 
some half-dozen old inns, which have preserved their external features 
unchanged, and which have escaped alike the rage for public improve- 
ment and the encroachments of private speculation. Great, rambling, 
queer old places they are, with galleries, and passages, and staircases, 
wide enough and antiquated enough to furnish materials for a hundred 
ghost stories. . . . . It was in the yard of one of these inns—of no less 
celebrated a one than ‘The White Hart’—that a man was busily 
employed in brushing the dirt off a pair of boots, early on the morning 
succeeding the events narrated in the last chapter. He was habited in 
a coarse striped waistcoat, with black calico sleeves and blue glass 
buttons, drab breeches, and leggings. A bright-red handerchief was 
wound in a very loose and unstudied style round his neck, and an old 
white hat was carelessly thrown on one side of his head..... The 
yard presented none of that bustle and activity which are the usual 
characteristics of a large coach inn. Three or four lumbering waggons, 
each with a pile of goods beneath its ample canopy, about the height of 
the second floor window of an ordinary house, were stowed away beneath 
a lofty roof, which extended over one end of the yard ; and another, which 
was probably to commence its journey that morning, was drawn out into 
the open space. A double tier of bedroom galleries, with old clumsy 
balustrades, ran round two sides of the straggling area, and a double 
row of bells to correspond, sheltered from the weather by a little sloping 
roof, hung over the door leading to the bar and coffee-room. Two or 
three gigs and chaise carts were wheeled up under different little sheds 
and penthouses; and the occasional heavy tread of a cuart-horse, or 
rattling of a chain at the further end of the yard, announced to anybody 
who cared about the matter, that the stable lay in that direction. 
When we add that a few boys in smock-frocks were lying asleep on heavy 
packages, woolpacks, and other articles that were scattered about on 
heaps of straw, we have described, as fully as need be, the general 
appearance of the yard of ‘The White Hart Inn,’ High Street, Borough, 
on the particular morning in question.” 


A pictorial representation of “The White Hart Inn” 
yard illustrates this scene from “‘ The Pickwick Papers,” 
chapter 10. 
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THE BOAR’S HEAD. 


Southwark had its “ Boar’s Head” as well as East- 
cheap, and it is singular that the latter has been 
rendered famous by our Immortal Bard, as one of the 
scenes of the revelries of Prince Hal, and his fat friend, 
Sir John Falstaff; and that the former was the property 
of Sir John Fastolf, of Caistor Castle, in Norfolk, who 
also had a large house in Stoney Lane, in St. Olave’s, 
Southwark, and who died in 1460, possessed, among 
other estates in Southwark, of one messuage in the 
parish of St. Mary Magdalen (now part of St. Saviour’s), 
in Southwark, called “The Boreshead.”’* 

Mr. Chalmers, in his “ History of Oxford,” says: 
“Tt is ascertained that ‘The Boar’s Head’ in South- 
wark, then divided into tenements, and Caldecott manor 
in Suffolk, were part of the benefactions of Sir John 
Fastolf, Knt., to Magdalen College, Oxford.” 

Henry Wyndesore, in a letter to John Paston, dated 
in August, 1459, says: ‘ And it please you to remember 
my master (Sir John Fastolf) at your best leisure, 
whether his old promise shall stand as touching my 
preferring to ‘‘The Boar’s Head,’ in Southwark. Sir, 
I would have been at another place, and of my master’s 
own motion he said that I should set up in ‘The Boar’s 
Head.’ ” 

Boar’s Head Court was situate on the east side of the 
High Street, and north of St. Thomas’s Hospital, oppo- 
site St. Saviour’s Church; and that court was I doubt 
not the site of the old “ Boar’s Head Inn.” 

In the churchwardens’ accounts of St. Olave, South- 
wark, in 1614-15, I find this house mentioned thus: 


8 Inquisitiones post Mortem, 38 & 39 Heury VL, No, 48, 
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* Received of John Barlowe, that dwelleth at Ye Boar’s 
Head, in Southwark, for suffering the encroachment 
at the corner of the wall in ye Flemish church yard, 
p one yeare, iiiis.”’ 

Mr. Halliwell presented to “ The British Archeological 
Association ”’ a rare small brass token. In the centre of 
the obverse is a boar’s head (lemon in mouth), and 
around it—* At THE Borer’s HEApD;” on the reverse 
—‘*In SoutHuwark, 1649;” in the field, 

There is a similar token in the Beaufoy collection of 
tradesmen’s tokens, at Guildhall Library ; and Mr. Burn, 
in his valuable catalogue of those tokens, refers to 
the letter of Henry Wyndesore, and to the note from 
Chalmers. The house in High Street, at the corner of 
Boar’s Head Court, and those in the court, were formerly 
on lease to the father of John Timbs, Esq., F.S.A., author 
of Curiosities of London,” Xe. 

The site of this house is now part of the front of 
St. Thomas’s Hospital. 


THE BEAR AT THE BRIDGE-FOOT 


was a noted house of entertainment during the fifteenth, 
sixteenth, and seventeenth centuries; and it remained 
until the houses on old London Bridge were pulled down, 
in or about the year 1760. 

This house was situate in the parish of St. Olave, 
Southwark, on the west side of the High Street, and 
between Pepper Alley and the foot of the bridge.’ 


® This was properly within the city of London, and formed part of 
Bridge Ward Within, which extended all over the bridge, and included 
the gate at the south end of the bridge, and some houses on each side of 
the way, in the parish of Saint Olave, Southwark, as far as the stulpes 
(wooden posts), which marked the extent of the barrier, or outer fortifi- 
cation of the bridge gate. 
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For the earliest notice of “The Bear” at the bridge- 
foot, as well as for some others of which I have availed 
myself, I am indebted to the notes of Mr. Jacob Henry 
Burn to his Catalogue of the London traders’, tavern, and 
coffee-house tokens current in the seventeenth century, 
presented to the library of the corporation of London by 
Henry Benjamin Handbury Beaufoy, Esq. Mr. Burn 
tells us that “The Bear” at bridge-foot was a house of 
considerable antiquity, and that among the disburse- 
ments for Sir John Howard, in the steward’s accounts, 
yet extant, are noticed— 


Mar. 6, 1463-4. Item, payd for red wyn at the Bere 


in Sowthewerke... ove iijd. 
March 14th (same year). Item, payd at dyner at the 

Bere in Sowthewerke, in costys lijs. iiijd. 
Item, that my Masytr lost at shotynge ... or ee xxd. 


The next mention I have found of “ The Bear” is in 
a deed in my own possession, dated 12th December, 
1554, in the first and second years of Philip and Mary, 
whereby Edmonde Wythipolle, of Gwypiswiche (Ips- 
wich), gentleman, conveyed to Henry Leke, of Suthwerk, 
berebruer, (with other premises) the yearly quit rent of 
two shillings, going out of a tenement, being a tavern, 
called ** The Beare” in Southwark aforesaid, and in the 
parish of St. Oleef (St. Olave); and another deed of the 
same date, to the like effect, is witnessed by Roger 
Hyepy, who, I find by the parish books, was at that 
time landlord of “The Bear,” which was a house much 
frequented by the inhabitants of Southwark. It is fre- 
quently mentioned in the accounts of the churchwardens 
of St. Olave’s, for instance— 


1568 to 1570. 
Itm for iiij Dinners at the Visitations, whereof 
one at the church hows and three at the Beare viij/i. xiijs. 
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Itm, p’d for drinkinge at ye Beare, w" Mr. 
Norryes, pson, and certaine of the Auncients 
of the pishe... ixs. iiijd. ob. 

Itm, p’d another tyme at the same place for the 

lyke drynkynge ose vs. viijd. 

There are extant two tradesmen’s tokens of the seven- 
teenth century, issued by occupiers of “The Bear.” 
One has on the obverse a bear with a chain, and the 
inscription—* Abraham Browne at ye;” and on the 
reverse—* Bridg Foot, Southwark ;”’ in the centre— 
** His Halfpeny.” And the other has on the obverse a 
bear passant with collar and chain, and the inscription 
‘Cornelius Cooke at the;’ reverse—‘* Beare at the 
Bridgefot in the centre—* C.A.C.” 

Cornelius Cooke was a man of some note in his time ; 
I find him mentioned in the parish accounts of St. 
Olave’s, as overseer of the land side, as early as 1630. 
He afterwards became a soldier, and was a captain of the 
trained bands. He rose to the rank of colonel in Crom- 
well’s army, and was appointed one of the commissioners 
for sale of the king’s lands. 

After the restoration of King Charles II. he seems to 
have settled down among his old friends in St. Olave’s, 
as landlord of “The Bear” at the bridge-foot, where 
he doubtless frequently fought o’er his fields again, 
and told his tales of the civil wars. 

Gerrard, in a letter to Lord Strafford (printed among 
the Strafford papers), January, 1633, intimates that all 
back doors to taverns on the Thames are commanded to 
be shut up, only the Bear at the bridge-foot is exempted, 
by reason of the passage to Greenwich.” 


10 Manning and Bray’s Surrey, vol. iii., Appendix, p. exiii. Akerman’s 
Tradesmen’s Tokens. 

) Akerman’s Tradesmens Tokens. Burn’s Catalogue of Beaufoy 
Collection. 12 Burn’s Catalogue, p. 46 n. 
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The cavaliers’ ballad on the magnificent funeral 
honours rendered to Admiral Dean (killed June 2nd, 
1653), while passing by water to Henry the Seventh’s 
chapel, has the following allusion :— 


“From Greenwich towards the Bear at bridgefoot, 
He was wafted with wind that had water to’t, 
Bat I think they brought the devil to boot, 
Which nobody can deny.” 


In another ballad, ‘On banishing the ladies out of 
town,”’ by the Commonwealth authorities, the notoriety 
of “The Bear ” at bridge-foot is again manifest :— 


“ Farewell bridge-foot and Bear thereby, 
And those bald pates that stand so high, 
We wish it, from our very souls, 

That other heads were on those poles.” !8 


**The Bear”’ at London Bridge foot is twice mentioned 
by Samuel Pepys, in his amusing Diary :— 


“24 Feb., 1666-7. Going through bridge by water, my waterman 
told me how the mistress of the Beare tavern, at the bridge-foot, did 
lately fling herself into the Thames, and drown herself; which did 
trouble me the more, when they tell me it was she that did live at the 
White Horse tavern in Lumbard-street, which was a most beautiful 
woman, as most I have seen. It seems she hath had long melancholy 
upon her, and hath endeavoured to make away with herself often.” 

“3 April, 1667. Here I hear how the king is not so well pleased 
of this marriage between the Duke of Richmond and Mrs. Stewart, as 
is talked ; and that he by a wile did fetch her to the Beare, at the Bridge- 
foot, where a coach was ready, and they are stole away into Kent, with- 
out the king’s leave ; and that the king hath said he will never see her 
more : but people do think that it is only a trick.” 


There is yet another poetical reference to ‘ The Bear” 
at bridge-foot, in a scarce poem entitled “The Last 
Search after Claret in Southwark, or a Visitation of the 


18 Burn’s Catalogue of Beaufoy Tokens, p. 46 n. The allusion to 
bald pates refers to the traitors’ heads exposed on the bridge gate. 
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Vintners in the Mint, with the Debates of a Committee 
of that Profession, thither fled to avoid the cruel perse- 
cution of their unmerciful creditors. A poem. London: 
printed for E. Hawkins, 1691,” 4to.,"* in which “ The 
Bear” is thus mentioned (after landing at Pepper 
Alley) :— 
“ Through stinks of all sorts, both the simple and compound, 

Which through narrow alleys our senses do confound, 

We came to the Bear, which we soon understood 

Was the first house in Southwark built after the flood, 

And has such a succession of vintners known, 

Not more names were e’er in Welsh pedigrees shown : 

But claret with them was so much out of fashion, 

That it has not been known there a whole generation.” 

«The Bear” continued to afford hospitable entertain- 
ment to all who could pay, until the year 1761, when it 
was pulled down, on the bridge being widened, and the 
houses thereon removed. 

In “ The Public Advertiser,” of Saturday, December 
26th, 1761, is the following announcement :— 

“Thursday last, the workmen employed in pulling down the Bear 
tavern, at the foot of London Bridge, found several pieces of gold and 


silver coin of Queen Elizabeth, and other monies to a considerable 
value.” 5 


THE WHITE LION, THE CROWN AND CHEQUERS, THE THREE 
BRUSHES, OR HOLY-WATER SPRINKLERS. 


I now come to one of the inns of Southwark to which 
the poet Shenstone’s lines will hardly apply. 
“ Whoe’er has travell’d life’s dull round, 
Where’er his stages may have been, 


May sigh to think he still has found 
The warmest welcome at an inn.” 


14 From a communication by J. O. Halliwell, Esq., F.S.A. 
8 Chronicles of London Bridge, 548. 
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For, alas! the inn, of which I have now to speak, was 
also a prison; a house of entertainment to which guests 
were compelled to go by pressing invitation from the 
sheriff of Surrey. 

Stow, in his ‘Survey of London,” describing the 
High Street of Southwark, says: ‘“ Then is the White 
Lion, a gaol so called, for that the same was a common 
hostelry for the receipt of travellers, by that sign. This 
house was first used as a gaole within this three-score 
years last (i.e. from about 1538), since which time the 
prisoners were once removed to an house in Newtowne 
(Newington), where they remained for a short time, 
and were returned back again to the aforesaid White 
Lion, there to remain as the appointed gaole for the 
county of Surrey.” 

Among the records of the Court of Augmentations 
are the particulars for a grant by King Henry VIIL., in 
the 36th year of his reign, to Robert Cursen, of part of 
the possessions of the dissolved monastery of St. Mary 
Overy, consisting of a tenement called “The Whyte 
Lyon,” situate and being in the parish of the blessed 
Mary Magdalen, in Sowthwarke, which said tenement, 
on the east part abuts upon the new burying-ground of 
St. Olave’s and a garden belonging to the late monastery 
of Lewes, on the west part on the king’s highway, on 
the north part on the sign of “The Ball” late per- 
taining to the hospital of Thomas Becket, on the south 
part on a tenement belonging to Master Robert Tyrrell,’ 


16 From this description, the site of the house, called “The White 
Lion,” in this particular, may be clearly and undoubtedly ascertained ; 
as the new burying-ground of the parish of St. Olave (called the 
Flemish Ground) was in existence until the Greenwich Railway Com- 
pany took it for making the road to the London Bridge termini, and it 
now forms part of the garden of St. Thomas’s Hospital. “The White 
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in the tenure of Henry Mynce, as demised to him by 
indenture dated 12th January, 29th Henry VIII., from 
Christmas-day then last, for the term of thirty years, at 
the yearly rent of sixty shillings, repairs at the king’s 
charge, except the glazing and the emptying of the privies 
and cesspools, as in the said indenture appears. Com- 
prised in the same particulars, is also the rent of one 
garden there, with a tenement situate in the same 
garden, lying and being within the parish of St. George, 
in Southwark, in the tenure of Walter Carter, demised 
to him by indenture dated 6th March, 27th Henry VIII, 
from the Annunciation next after the date, for thirty 
years, at the rent of 26s. 8d." 

Presuming that “The White Lion” was the same 
house that was afterwards called ‘The Crown,” or 
* The Crown and Chequers,” and subsequently Baxter’s 
Coffee-house, it existed until the year 1832, when it was 
pulled down for forming the approach to London-bridge, 
and the site is now occupied by the new north wing 
of St. Thomas’s Hospital. This house is mentioned in 
The Epicure’s Almanac,” 1815, as interesting on ac- 
count of its antiquity, and the author states that it was 
part of a palace, where King Henry VIII. once kept his 


Lion” was between the churchyard and the High Street, and nearly 
opposite to St. Saviour’s Church. I am not sure, however, that this house 
was the White Lion Prison, which, at a later period, was certainly in 
the parish of St. George, on the east side of the High Street, near 
St. George’s Church, and afterwards became the Marshalsea prison ; 
now the shop and warehouse of Messrs. Twiddy and Tippet, cheese- 
mongers. 

7 This house and garden in St. George’s was then, or afterwards, 
known by the name of Hangman’s Acre. It was situate at the corner 
of Gravel Lane and Friar Street, and belonged to the White Lion estate 
when it came into the hands of the county. On it was built a house of 
correction, and it is now a soap-manufactory. 
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court. The writer says it was decorated externally with 
the remains of the royal insignia. Some of the rooms, then 
occupied by a hop-merchant, had ceilings richly embossed 
with the arms of the Royal Harry; and then the author 
conjures up a fanciful picture of King Henry and Anna 
Boleyn, and I know not who besides; and he refers to 
the Marquis of Salisbury’s picture at Hatfield House, 
which he says represents King Henry VIII. at Ber- 
mondsey Fair, leaning on Cardinal Wolsey. This is 
the picture to which I had the honour of drawing the 
notice of this Society, at a meeting held at Horselydown 
in October, 1855, and which has been beautifully etched 
by Mr. Le Keux, in the first volume of our Proceedings. 
The spot represented is, I believe, Horselydown, and 
very near to the place where we are now assembled 
(St. Olave’s New Grammar School) ; but the date of the 
picture is 1590, half a century later than Henry’s time, 
and the Royal Harry, Cardinal Wolsey, Anna Boleyn, 
and the rest, are mere creations of the author’s fancy ; 
as also is the idea of the house in question having been 
a royal palace, and the king’s arms being embossed on 
the ceiling of one of the rooms. 

But we have seen that ‘The White Lion” was part 
of the plunder of the monastery of St. Mary Overy, and 
was sold by King Henry VIII. to Robert Cursen; and 
that will account for the king’s name having become 
traditionally connected with it. In a house adjoining 
there was a panelled room having on the ceiling the 
arms of Queen Elizabeth, with the letters E.R.; and 
(if this “ White Lion” was the prison of that name) 
the room so decorated was probably the court-room, in 
which the justices sat and held their sessions. 

That the house was an ancient and curious building, 
you may judge from the engraving of the exterior view 
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(from Taylor’s * History of St. Saviour’s”), and from 
the delineation of the ceiling, and one side of the court- 
room, and of the staircase (from drawings by E. Hassell), 
which I now have the pleasure to exhibit. 

The house to which this room with the panelled 
wainscoting and ceiling ornamented with the royal arms 
of Elizabeth, belonged, was situate in a small court 
between Baxter’s coffee-house and the house of the late 
Mr. Josiah Monnery, hosier and glover, and at the rear 
of the latter house; it was occupied by Mr. Solomon 
Davies, a tobacconist, for some time during the progress 
of the new street to London Bridge. This house had 
formerly been known by the sign of “The Three 
Brushes,” or holy-water sprinklers. 

In 1652, it was conveyed by Thomas Overman to 
Hugh Lawton, who died in 1669; and in 1678, by 
bargain and sale enrolled in Chancery, Abraham Law- 
ton, and Mary his wife, he being nephew and heir of 
Hugh, and eldest son of Abraham Lawton, eldest 
brother of Hugh, conveyed the premises to Nathaniel 
Collier, who by his will, dated 7th November, 1695, 
devised the same to his daughter, Susannah Lardner, 
wife of Richard Lardner. A fine was levied in 1703, 
and in 1739, Richard Lardner by his will devised to 
his son Nathaniel, who by his will, dated 9th March, 
1767, gave a moiety of “The Three Brushes, or 
Sprinklers,” to his niece, Mary Lister, eldest daughter of 
his sister, Elizabeth Neal, and the other moiety to 
Elizabeth Solly and Mary Rogers, daughters of his 
nephew, Nathaniel Neal. 

In 1769, Isaac Solly, of Jeffery Square, St. Mary 
Axe, merchant, and Elizabeth, his wife; and John 
Rogers, of Bartholomew Close, warehouseman, conveyed 
and levied a fine of their moiety to the Rev. Wm. Lister, 
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of Ware, who by his will, in 1777, devised this property 
to his sons, Daniel Lister, of Ware, gentleman, and 
William Lister, M.D., of the university of Edinburgh, 
and his daughter, Elizabeth Lister (who died unmarried) ; 
and in 1795, Daniel Lister, of Hackney, gentleman, 
eldest son and heir of William Lister, clerk, and Mary, 
his wife, conveyed the premises to Joseph Prince, of the 
borough of Southwark, hop-merchant, and of Camber- 
well; whose son, John Prince, Esq., of Southwark and 
Farnham Hall, Hertfordshire, married, in 1809, Harriett 
Hannah Hall, daughter of John Hall, Esq., of Halkin 
Street, Grosvenor Place; and in 1832 this property was 
sold to the governors of St. Thomas’s Hospital, and is 
now comprised within the hospital gates. 

A plan on a lease of the date of 1767 calls the public- 
house “The Crown.” And in 1783 the premises are 
described as, ‘‘ All those two several messuages or tene- 
ments, formerly one messuage or tenement, and after- 
wards three, situate in the parish of Saint Saviour, 
Southwark, heretofore called or known by the name or 
sign of ‘The Holy-water Sprinklers,’ or the ‘ Three 
Brushes ;’ theretofore, in the several tenures or occupa- 
tions of Henry Thrale, Esquire, Josiah Monnery, and 
John Hargreaves, but then in the occupation of the said 
Josiah Monnery and Joseph Prince.” 

The house in front of the High Street, and on the 
south side of the passage, which was occupied by Mr. 
Monnery, became his own freehold property by purchase, 
and was sold by him to the corporation of London, for 
making the new street to London Bridge. 

The only further notice I have of these premises is 
from Mr. Burn’s Catalogue of Mr. Beaufoy’s collection 


18 These particulars are from the deeds belonging to St. Thomas’s 
Hospital, by liberal permission of Richard Baggallay, Esq., Treasurer. 
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of tradesmen’s tokens at the library, Guildhall; in 
which collection is a token inscribed ‘“* Robert Thornton, 
Haberdasher, his Halfe Penny ;” and on the reverse— 
“next the Three Brushes, in Southwarke, 1667 ;” and 
Mr. Burn in a note tells us that “The Three Brushes” 
was a tavern of some notoriety. In one of the disgraceful 
prosecutions under the papistical reign of King James 
the Second, Bellamy, mine host of ‘‘The Three Brushes,” 
figured most contemptibly, as a witness for the Crown, 
on the trial of the Rev. Samuel Johnson, at West- 
minster Hall, on Monday, June 21st, 1686. 

I now come to * The White Lion” as a prison; but 
I am by no means certain that “The White Lion ” of 
which I have before treated is the same house that was 
the county prison ; for at that time, when houses were 
not numbered, especially if they were occupied by trades- 
men, they were known by signs; from which it did not 
follow that they were inns or public houses; but there 
was in the High Street of Southwark, as we have seen 
from Stow’s “Survey of London,” an inn called “The 
White Lion,” which was used as a prison for the county 
of Surrey. In the 24th year of Queen Elizabeth’s reign, 
the Queen granted the keepership of the Whyte Lyon 
prison in Southwark, to Thomas Lewis and Ann his 
wife, by letters patent, dated July 5th. 

In a letter (contained in a volume of original letters 
and papers, in the library of the dean and chapter of 
Canterbury), from Lord Burghley to Sir Thomas Browne, 
sheriff of Surrey, written from the court at Oatlands, 
24th of September, 1583: “ The wife of one Thorp, late 
gaoler of the White Lion, complains that he had been 
injured, being put from keeping the prison by one 
Lewier, who made a: lease of that house to Thorp for 
sixty years, whereby he claimed to have the same, and 
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to be jailer there; he gave bond to the sheriff in £900.” 
Lord Burghley desires Sir Thomas to inquire into it. 
The result does not appear.” 

While “The White Lion” was used as a prison, 
during the reign of Queen Elizabeth, the Roman Catholic 
recusants were confined there, as appears from the 
account of Donald Sharples, renter (or receiver of rents) 
for Thomas Copley, Esq.” (of Gatton, Surrey, and the 
Maze, Southwark), of receipts and payments on account 
of rents of lands and tenements in Southwark, a.p. 1569. 

Paid to Mr. Cooke, keeper of the goale in Southwark, 

called the White Lion, for the charges of 3 pri- 
soners—Ingram, Marshall, and Lawrance 


ou Mr. Waye, keeper of the Marshalsea, for 
2 prisoners—Richd. Cooke and Rob. Cooke oa 48s. 8d. 


And in 1570,— 
Paid in the Crown Office, to Mr. Ive, for the fynes 


of the indictments of 18 persons ... 53s. 
Paid for their fines to the Queen, iene: adie the 
Justice Southcoote, at ds. each ... re . 4lt. 10s. 


Among the State Papers (domestic series, vol. cxl. 
No. 39), there is a certificate of Thomas Lewys, keeper 
of “The White Lion,” dated 31st July, 1580, of the 
prisoners that were then or had been lately in his custody 
for matters of religion. 

The records of the clerk of the peace for Surrey go no 
further back than the time of the restoration of King 
Charles II.; from them we learn that “The White 
Lion” had at some time been purchased by the county 


19 Manning and Bray’s Hist. of Surrey, vol. iii. App. xvi. 

* The Copleys were a Roman Catholic family, who suffered much for 
their religion in those times of persecution ; and Mr. Copley was then 
abroad to avoid proceedings against him. These accounts are printed in 
Nicholls’ “ Collectanea Topographica et Genealogica.” 
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for the purpose of a prison, and that in 1681, “The 
White Lion” was in so ruinous a state, that prisoners 
could not be kept there safely, and, at the quarter- 
sessions held at Dorking in January of that year, a 
committee was appointed, but nothing was done till 
1695, when the county prisoners, having been kept in 
the Marshalsea prison for some years in consequence 
of the ruinous state of “The White Lion,” the sheriff 
agreed with Mr. Lowman, then keeper of the Marshalsea, 
for the use of that prison to keep the county prisoners 
in, and that Lowman should have the benefit of “The 
White Lion,” except of that part of it which had been 
used as a house of correction; and in 1696 a lease of 
“The White Lion” was granted to Lowman for fifty- 
nine years.” 

When the present Queen’s Prison (formerly called the 
King’s Bench) was built, in the year 1758, the old 
King’s Bench prison, which was on the east side of High 
Street, Southwark, near St. George’s Church, became 
‘the county prison, and in 1811, after the building of 
Horsemonger Lane Gaol, the county magistrates sold it 
under the powers of an act of parliament, and it became 
the Marshalsea prison. 


21 Manning and Bray’s Hist. of Surrey, vol. iii, App. p. xi. 
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NOTES FROM THE PARISH REGISTERS OF 
RICHMOND, KINGSTON, AND PETERSHAM, 
IN THE COUNTY OF SURREY. 


By WILLIAM HENRY HART, Esq., F.S.A. 


READ AT THE ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING, HELD AT RICHMOND, JULY 5, 1859. 


Ir is not improbable that the title prefixed to the few 
remarks I am about to address to the meeting now 
assembled, may somewhat impress many that I am 
proceeding to detail nothing more than a dry list of 
births, deaths, and marriages; or, in other words, that I 
merely make myself an animated first column of the 
Times for the occasion: this is, however, not the case; 
for I hope to be able to undeceive those who may be 
under that impression, and to show to them that out of 
old Parish Registers may be gleaned facts, often of 
historical importance, which can be gathered from no 
other source; and also mention of various little inci- 
dents of considerable local interest, some of which are 
even seasoned with a spice of romance. 

Parish Registers were instituted in pursuance of an 
injunction of the Lord Vicegerent Cromwell, dated in 
September, in the 30th year of Henry VIII., whereby, 
to use the words of the original,— 


“T, Thomas Lord Cromwell, Privy Seal, and Vicegerent to the King’s 
said Highness, for all his jurisdiction ecclesiastical within this realm, 
do for the advancement of the true honour of Almighty God, increase 
of vertue, and discharge of the King’s Majesty, give and exhibit unto 
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you these injunctions following, to be kept, observed and fulfilled, upon 
the pains hereafter declared :—Item, that you and every parson, vicar, 
or curate within this Diocese, for every church keep one book or 
register, wherein he shall write the day and year of every wedding, 
christening, and burial, made within your parish for your time, and so 
every man succeeding you likewise, and also there insert every person’s 
name that shall be so wedded, christned, and buried. And for the safe 
keeping of the same book, the parish shall be bound to provide of their 
common charges one sure coffer, with two locks and keys, whereof the 
one to remain with you, and the other with the Wardens of every 
Parish wherein the said book shall be laid up, which Book ye shall every 
Sunday take forth, and in the presence of the said Wardens or one of 
them, write and record in the same, all the weddings, christnings, and 
burials made the whole week afore, and that done, to lay up the book in 
the said coffer as afore; and for every time that the same shall be 
omitted, the party that shall be in the fault thereof shall forfeit to the 
said church iijs. iiijd., to be employed on the reparation of the said 
church.” 


Registers were thus confined, properly speaking, to 
entries of baptisms, marriages, and burials; but. in the 
ancient ones this order was not strictly adhered to; and 
it was found convenient to make use of these books 
wherein to enter memoranda of extraordinary events 
worthy of remark; such as a great flood or tempest, the 
rebuilding or alteration of the church, gifts of pulpit, 
altar-cloth, or other ecclesiastical furniture, names of 
preachers on special occasions, licences for persons to 
eat flesh in Lent, briefs for collections for charitable 
purposes; in short, in the early days, when the news- 
paper was unknown, and the means of perpetuating 
information not so readily attainable as at the present 
day, the Parish Register was perhaps the most natural 
place in which to record events somewhat out of the 
common course; and, therefore, it is to that custom 
that at this hour we owe the possession of much local 
and antiquarian information, which otherwise would 
never have been handed down to us. 
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The Richmond Registers commence in the year 1583, 
and from a memorandum at the head of the first 
volume, the earlier ones appear to have fallen into 
confusion and disorder, and thereupon to have been 
recopied in the first year of the reign of King James I. 

In the year 1596 is this curious entry :— 

“Laurence Snowe was buried w Laurence was executed at King- 


stone and by his wife brought to Richmounte and there buried 
July 24 1596.” 


We next come to two entries illustrative of the 
curious custom which prevailed in former times, that of 
lodging the heart and bowels of a person separately, and 
in many cases at remote distances from the body, which 
was buried elsewhere; and to which custom, it will be 
recollected, many of our early kings conformed. 

In pursuance of this fashion, we find the following 
entry in the Richmond Register for the year 1599 :— 


“ Nov. 12. Mrs. Elizabeth Ratcliff one of the maides of honor died, 
and her bowells buried in the chancell at Richmont.” 


The other instance occurs in the following year. Sir 
Anthony Poulet was eldest surviving son and heir 
of Sir Amias Poulet, Knight, and was constituted 
Governor of the Isle of Jersey on the death of his 
father, Sept. 26, 1588; he was likewise Captain of the 
Guard to Queen Elizabeth, who conferred the honour of 
knighthood upon him. He died in the year 1600, and 
by his Will, dated in the month of May that year, 
directed his executors to bury him in the church of the 
parish where he might happen to die; but by a codicil 
to his Will, he ordered a tomb to be erected for himself 
and family in the parish church of Hinton St. George, 
in Somersetshire, the ancient residence of the family. 
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In the Richmond Register we find the following 
entry :— 


“July 24 1600. Sir Antony Paulet Knight died at Kew, whose 
bowells were interred at Richmounte.” 


Thus one part of the directions of his Will was com- 
plied with, while the remainder of his injunction was 
fulfilled by his body being buried in the church of 
Hinton St. George, where there remains a fine monu- 
ment to him and his lady. 

There are frequent entries of deaths, where the burial 
has taken place elsewhere, as for example,— 


“Sir Edward Gorges Knight dyed Aug. 29. 1625 and was caried to 
London to be buryed.” 


“ Elizabeth Veere, Countis of Darbie died here March 10. 1626 and 
at ye Abbye buried.” 

This lady was eldest daughter of Edward Vere, 17th 
Earl of Oxford; she was married to William, 6th 
Earl of Derby, on the 26th June, 1594, and was buried 
at Westminster Abbey on the 11th March, 1626, the 
day after her death. 

In these registers, as in most others, are several 
entries of burials of chrisom children. Thus,— 

“ A chrisom child of Reynald Ashen buried Aug. 24. 1626.” “An 


Johnson a crisom buried Dec. 10. 1634.” “A crisome of M's Best of 


Kew buried Dec. 7, 1636.” “A chrisome of Sir Harbar Lunsons buried 
March 12. 1650.” 


There is room for considerable discussion on the 
proper use of this term “chrisom children,” but it 
would be out of place, and would take too much time 
here to enter into any arguments on the question; 
suffice it, for the present purpose, to say, that according 
to the better opinion, it means those children who die after 
their baptism, but before the churching of the mother. 
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However, through the inadvertence or neglect of the 
clergy, whose duty it was to make up the register 
books, the term came to be applied to children dying 
unbaptized; and when met with in ancient parish 
registers, must be understood in that sense, although 
the wrong one. 

The reader may, perhaps, remember how this word, in 
its correct sense, is used by Shakspere, in his play of 
King Henry V., when the death of Falstaff is announced, 
and Mrs. Quickly replies :— 


“ Nay sure, he’s not in hell; he’s in Arthur’s bosom, if ever man 
went to Arthur’s bosom. ’A made a finer end, and went away, an it 
had been any christom child.” 


Again, we find Bishop Taylor, in his ‘* Holy Living,” 
making use of the word in the following most beautiful 
passage :— 


“ This day is mine and yours, but ye know not what shall be on the 
morrow ; and every morning creeps out of a dark cloud, leaving behind 
it an ignorance and silence, deep as midnight, and undiscerned as are the 
phantasms that make a chrisome child to smile.” 


Wheatley, in his work on the “ Book of Common 
Prayer,” says :— 


“ By the first common prayer of King Edward, after the child was 
thus baptized, the godfathers were to lay their hands upon it, and the 
minister was to put upon him his white vesture, commonly called the 
chrisom, and to say, ‘Take this white vesture as a token of the inno- 
eency which, by God’s grace, in this holy Sacrament of Baptism, is given 
unto thee: and for a sign whereby thou art admonished so long as thou 
livest, to give thyself to innocency of living, that after this transitory life 
thou mayest be partaker of the life everlasting. Amen.” 

“Then the priest, anointing the head, says this prayer: ‘ Almighty 
God, the Father of our Lord Jesus Christ, who hath regenerated thee 
by water and the Holy Ghost, and hath given unto thee remission of all 
thy sins; he vouchsafe to anoint thee with the unction of his holy 
spirit, and bring thee to the inheritance of everlasting life. Amen.’” 


From this anointing with chrism the garment was 
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called chrisom, which “it was the custom anciently for 
the newly-baptized persons to appear in at church 
during the solemn time for baptism, to show their 
resolution of leading an innocent and unspotted life for 
the future, and then to put them off, and to deliver 
them to be laid up, in order to be produced as evidences 
against them, should they afterwards violate or deny 
that faith which they had then professed. And this, I 
suppose, was the design of our own Church, at the be- 
ginning of the Reformation, in ordering the woman to 
offer the chrisom when she came to be churched. For 
if the child happened to die before, then it seems she 
was excused from offering it; and, indeed, there was 
then no occasion to demand it, since it would be of no 
use to the Church when the child was dead. And, there- 
fore, in such case it was customary to wrap the child 
in it when it was buried, in the nature of a shroud.” 

And thus arose the term chrisom children. 

Monumental brasses, when laid down to the memory 
of chrisom children, have a distinctive feature peculiar 
to themselves. There is a very good specimen at the 
church of Stoke D’Abernon in this county, and there 
are also specimens engraved in Cotman’s Norfolk 
Brasses. The figures are represented as bound up in 
folds of linen, ornamented with Vandyked edges, bound 
down with strips of Vandyked linen, in such order that 
the intersection on the upper and lower fourth of the 
body’s length, shall present the form of a cross.’ 

Chrisom children are not frequent in the Kingston 
Registers, while in those of Petersham I do not find a 
single instance. 


1 A full account of chrisom children will be found in a paper read 
before the Exeter Diocesan Architectural Society, by Thomas George 
Norris, Esq., in 1847. See their Transactions. 
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One of the changes which took place, on the great 
Revolution in political and religious affairs, occasioned 
by the usurper Cromwell, manifested itself in the laws 
relating to marriage. For the especial benefit of those 
who preferred that their union should be unblest with 
the benedictions of the Church, a statute was passed in 
August, 1653, enabling Justices of the Peace to solem- 
nize weddings; and the Richmond Register, in 1654, 
contains an entry of the celebration of one of these 
ceremonies, thus :— 


“William Sauley and Mary Austin had ye Publicaéon of their 
marriage published apon the 12" ye 19 and y® 26" day of February 
and were marryed by Richard Graves Esquire ye 26% day of March 
1654 in y® presence of Walter Symmes Robt Warren and others.” 

I will conclude the Richmond Registers by quoting 
some miscellaneous entries, worthy of notice :— 

“Nazareth the base borne Daughter’ of Joane Maskall” christened 
Feb. 25 1622. “James Gouldstone & Tho: Gouldstone sonnes of 
Lawrance Gouldstone (uno partu)” christened May 1, 1623, “ Richard 
Greene, sonne of Will: Greene (junior) and Will: Evans, sonne of Ryce 
Evans (a travailing stranger) whose wife laye in at Sheene.” Christened 
May 8, 1625. “ Deborah, a vagrant, christ’ Dec. 11. 1638.” “Clement 
Cochman to the Lady Elizabeth’s Grace. Buried Feb. 8 1613.” “An 
Wright a Londoner, buried Feb. 9. 1614.” “Roger Magar a Londoner 
buried Jan. 3 1612.” “John Mangus (a Scotishman) buried August 25 


1623.” “John Smyth y* bird catcher, buried Nov. 13. 1634.” 
“ Matthew a Blackamoor buried May 20“ 1671.” 


I now pass to the Kingston Registers, a slight survey 
of which will, I think, be productive of more interesting 
results than those of Richmond. They commence in 
October in the second year of the reign of Queen 
Elizabeth, and are in good preservation. 

In the early part of the first volume is an account of 
the different preachers at the church during the years 
1572, 1573, and 1574, which forms an interesting local 
record. 
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Nov. 23. 1572 It her was a chaplaine of my Lord of Bedford w™ 
preched twise on the daye being Sondaye. 

26. Item heer was a Chaplaine as the same pertayned to the Erll of 
Bedford. 

Item, on M the 22 of Dess" preched her M* Beelle Chaplain to 
my Lorde Erle of Lecister. 

25 Dec. Item the Deane of the quens majestis Chapell preched here 
on Christmas day befornone. 

Item at afternone preched her Mr Beale ut supra. 

On day was her one of the quens chapell and preched. 


January. 
11 Item Mt Jaymes my Lord of Lecester Chaplain preched her the 
Sonday the 11 of Januarii. 


11 Item at afternone preched a chaplaine of my Lord of Bedford. 
18 Item M' Beall preched her the 18 day. 


March. 
18 Item there preched her a young man chaplayn to the Duchess ot 
Somersett. 
April. 
25 Item y® preacher of my Lordde Canterrburys chappeleyn for to 
surmons, 
26 Item ye xxvi daye y® preacher of my Lordde of Beddford: chap- 
pelayne. 
Maye. 
3 Item my Laydye of Somersetts Chappellen precher. 
7 Item Master Wayener preacher at y® buriall of ollde Foxxe. 


1573 November prechyngs. 
The xix daye of November at the buriall of M* Selbye the vicer of 
Twickenam prechyde. 
Item y® vicer preachyd y® xxij daye of November. 


Item more M* Dagenforde of Oxxforde prechyd y*® xxij daye of 
November. 


xxix daye Item Mr’ Eton vicer of Twickenam prechid. 
xxx daye Item M' Eton vicer of Twickenam preachid. 


December. 
ij daye. Item y® second daye of December M* Eton prechyde. 


January. 


xxiiij Item Mt Coke Chapplen unto my Lorde Chamberlayne prechyd. 
xxviij Item y* xxviij daye M* Eton prechyd twysse. 
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February 1573. 
y® iij daye Item y® iij daye of Februarye M* Coke prechyd. 
xiiij daye M* Eton preachyd twisse. 
March 157-.? 
Item M* Coke prechyd y® viij daye of Marche. 


March 1574. 
Item Mr Eton prechyd y® xxv" daye of Marche. 


Apriell 1574. 


Item Mr’ Knelle prechyd y® xiiij® daye of Apriell. 
Item more M' Knelle prechyd y® xvij daye of Apriell. 


In the old times it was the custom for persons in 
distress, or who had met with accident or misfortune, 
and required the eleemosynary aid of their richer 
brethren, to obtain from the Ecclesiastical Court what 
was termed a “brief,” or, in other words, a species of 
authority to go about begging at any church they might 
think fit; and thereupon to throw themselves upon the 
bounty of indiscriminate congregations even at a remote 
distance ; thus :— 


June 25. 1570. Sonday was her Jhé Jinkin by pattin w*" was 
robbid on the sea by Spanyards. 


February 1571. 


10 Sonday was her a man for his Father who was robbed on the Sey 
by Lycence from my Lord Admirall. 

10 Item was here the proctor of Kingsland beside Knightbrig. 

24 Sonday was here ij wemen the mother and dowghter owte of 
Ireland she called Elynor Salve to gather upon the deathe of her 
howsbande a gentlman slayne amongst the wylde Iryshe being Captaine 
of Gallyglasses and gathered xviijd. 

May 26. Item her was a man from Dorkinge whose howse was brent. 

August 20 Item the proctor of Kingsland was here the Sonday being 
the 20 of August. 

In the same day was here ij men being robbid on the Seye. 


2 Sic. 
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In December, 1569, is a little note of local interest :— 
Item in this monthe of December was the Ponde made in the Horse 
Market. 


In 1570, October 9, is this note :— 


Thursday at nyght rose a great winde and rayne that the Temps rosse 
so hye that they myght row wt bott* owte of the Temps a gret waye in 
to the market place and upon a sodayne. 


In the year 1572 a new cucking-stool was made at 
the expense to the parish of £1. 3s. 4d. This was an 
instrument or contrivance for the punishment of women 
who made so much use of their tongues as to disturb 
their neighbours, as well as their own families. Wher- 
ever there was a pond or stream of water in the parish 
(in this case the river is handy), a post was set up in it; 
across this post was placed a transverse beam, turning 
on a swivel, with a chair at one end of it, in which, 
when the culprit was properly placed, that end was 
turned to the pond, and let down into the water. This 
was repeated as many times as the circumstances of the 
case required. 

No sooner was this new cucking-stool provided, than 
occasion required its application, as the following entry 
in the Register will show :— 

1572 August. On Tewsday being the xix day of this monthe of 
August * Downing wyfe to 3% Downinge gravemaker of this 
parysshe she was sett on a new cukking stolle made of a grett hythe and 


so browght a bowte the markett place to Temes brydge and ther had 


iij Duckinges over hed and eres becowse she was a common scolde and 
fyghter. 


It is remarkable that this entry has been struck 
through, and the name Downing partially obliterated ; 
this was done at some period not long after the date of 
the entry itself, judging from the colour of the ink, and, 


3 Blank in original. 
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doubtless, by some person interested in destroying so 
objectionable a record, though his efforts have proved 
unsuccessful. 

In the next month occurs an entry which seems to 
show that the inhabitants of Kingston were not so 
peaceable and orderly in their habits as decorum re- 
quired ; for on September 8, 1572 :— 


This day in this towne was kept the Sessions of gayle Delyverye and 
her was hangid vj persons and seventene taken for roges and vagabonds 
and whyppid abowte the market place and brent in the ears. 


In the 33rd year of the reign of Queen Elizabeth is 
an interesting specimen of those curious documents 
entitled licences to eat flesh in Lent :— 


Kingston upon “ Decimo octavo mensis Martii tricesimo 
Thames. tertio regni Elizabethe. 


M yt ye day & yeare abovesaid I Thomas Lammyng Clerke did give 
licence to eate flesh to Francis Cox wyfe unto John Cox of Kingston 
gent being weake and sickely in the tyme of Lent & upon other dayes 
prohibited for eating of flesh such flesh as might be convenient for 
y® helth of her body & to y® best liking to her stomak in as larg & 
ample manner & for so long tyme as I y® said Thomas Lammyng 
may or can grant by force and vertu of her maj‘** lawes & statutes. 
Before William Yong one of y® Churchwardens & Thomas Haward and 
Thomas Wartholl. 
By me Thomas Lammyng 


Curatt of Kingston aforesaid. 
Ye marke of 
William Yong. 


Tho. Haward. Thomas Wartho. 


I will now read from the burial registers a few 
miscellaneous entries worthy of notice :— 


1575 February 14 <A straunge woman the which followed the 
courte. 


16 January 1572 Henry the sonne and heire of the Lord Burgh 
slayne at the Court by M* Holcroft. 


January 24. 157% Roger Toogood a minstrell. 
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November 30. 1578. Jhon Byrder a stranger folloinge the Court. 

January 19. 1592. A poore woman founde dead in a barne buryed. 

June 4.1593 John Akerleye wentte too bathe hymsellfe and was 
drownde & buryede. 

5 February 159? A pore man that dyed in Thomas Ellmares barne. 


24 June 1597. Christopher Atkyngson found dround in the cheker 
well and was bered. 


June 12. 1598. An Flood was found mordred at M* Hiliers shop 
hous on the downs. 


August 25. 1598. William Hall was bered being shott by thefes 
when he was Constabl at Coblers Hol. 

June 27. 1601. Jone Chapman widdow, an inhabitant of Temmes 
Ditton, killed by meanes of a Carte going over her neare Westby 
Temmes the 27 of June 1601 was buried the sayd 27. 

September 28. 1623. Richard Ratlive a Londenner which was 
slayne. 

17 January 1623 W™ Foster son of W™ a goer about. 


And then this very peculiar note :— 


July 11. 1629 <A Bird called a Cormorant light on the top of the 
steeple and Aaron Evans shot, but mist it. 


On the fly-leaf of the sixth Register Book is this 
memorandum :— 

For the Clarke of this parrish Richard Best Itt was ordered by the 
baylefes & freemen of this towne in the Cort Hall the 14 of January 


1635 thatt he showld have the keeping of the cloke and the ringing the 
4 a cloke bell & for the same he is to have in the yeere 41. 13s. 4d. 


The Petersham Registers of Baptisms, Marriages, and 
Burials, commence each in 1574, and they are of con- 
siderable interest as containing various entries relative 
to the family of the Earls of Dysart, the noble owners of 
Ham House, which is situated within the limits of this 
parish. 

In one of the early books is this note :— 


On Tuesday 11 June 1667 Mt Henry Walker was by M* Twetty of 
Kingston apointed to the cure of Petersham whither he went and tooke 
possession of the church where he marryed a coople that morning. 

M* Walker went to the Hone the Countess of Disart, & acquainted 
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her of his being sent by M' Twitty but she said the right was in her 
& M' Walker being allowed by her honour had afterwards licence from 
my Lord Bishop of Winchester and was confirmed in the place. His 
first day of preaching there was June 16. 1667 upon approbation. 


Among the baptisms are these :— 


Nicholas the sonne of Rebecca Cock filius populi bapt. Jan. 28. 1633. 

Phillip Herbert the eldest sonne of the hon James Herbert Esq’ 
was baptized the 22 of May 1659. 

Mary the daughter of Thomas Raimond and Elizabeth his wife bap- 
tized privately by Mr. Burford Curate of Richmond May 
Received publickly into the church May 18 1679. 

Pheebe the daughter of Robert Vines and Jane his supposed wife 
baptized October 1** 1679. 

Lambert y® son of William Vandebrant ; a private centinell of his 
Majesties Regiment of Dutch Blew Guards, and under y® command of 
Captaine Subel, and of Katherine his wife was baptized y® 16“ day of 
January 1692. 

Mary Creed of the age of twenty five yeares, and a servant maid to 
M' Francis Barker of this Parish, was baptized in the church upon 
Sunday y* twenty first day of August imediately after evening Service 
1698. 

John the son of Samuel Desborough of St Margarets Westminster 
Gent® and Loisa his wife was baptised (in the Parish afores’ but by ye 
Minister of Petersham) Novem? 17 1701. 

May 26. 1703 Ann y* Daughter of Benjamin and Margaret Skiner 
a wanderer was baptised. 


We then have the record of an illustrious marriage ; 
and also a church gift on the occasion :— 


The Right Honrable John Earle of Lauderdale was married to the 
right hone Elizabeth Countess of Desert by the Reverend Father in 
God Lord Bishop of Worcester in the church of Petersham on the 
17 day of Februarij 1671 publiquely in the time of reading the 
Common Prayer and gave the carpets pulpet cloth and cushion. 


The following is a miscellaneous selection from the 
burial registers :— 


S Lionel Tolemach husband of the Right Hon © The Countess of 
Disert died in France, and was buried at Helmingham in Suffolk. 
(No date, but apparently in 1668.) 

The Lady Katherin Murry sister to the Right Hoiible the Countesse 


} 
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of Disert died 10 Februarij 1669 and was buried the 12 of February 

following in the vault of the chansell of the Church at Petersham. 
Eleezabeth Gardner a nurse child of Goody Tanners was buried 

21 June 1669. 

4 another nurse child of Goody Tanners was buried 9th of 

August 1669. 


A still borne childe 4 of 4a stone cutter that 
wrought at the Countesse of Diserts was buried. (No date.) 
Thomas 4 of 4 neere Southampton that came with 


a passe from St Georges in Southwarke died in the Street of Petersham 
17 September 1670 was layd in a grave that day, and buried the 
next day following being 18'* Septemb. 1670 

Mary the wife of Henry Walker minister of Petersham died 15 May 
1671 at Petersham and was carred to be bured in the church of 
St Giles Crepplegate London. 

4 Coachman to the Right Hon * the Countesse of Disert 
buried 22 December 1671. 

Ms Johan Carlisle widow of St Martyns in the Fields buried Feb. 27 
1673. An affidavit for whose being buried in woollen was brought 
March y* 3°45 

The right honerable the Lady Anne Murrey buried April y® 16% 
1679. Notice given Apr. 28, 79 to y® Churchwarden y* no affidavit 
was received as touching her Ladyships being buried in Woollen. 

The honourable the Lady Carnocke buried June 24, 1680. An 
aflidavit for whose being buried in woollen was received June 26%, 

John Parsons his body was brought from London to y* house upon 
y® hill in y® Parish of Richmond and from thence hither and buried 
January the 15 169}. 

William Diamont, Seaman belonging to their Majesties Ship ye Monk 
under y® command of —--—— for y® Summers expedition 1692 died in 


4 Blank in original. 

® In the 30th of Charles IT. a statute was passed, whereby it was 
enacted that, after August 1, 1678, no corpse should be buried in any 
shirt, shift, sheet, or shroud, or anything whatsoever made or mingled 
with flax, hemp, silk, hair, gold, or silver, or in any stuff or thing other 
than what is made of sheep’s wool only, under the penalty of £5; and 
an affidavit was to be made, within eight days after the burial, that 
the person was buried in woollen, and in nothing else. 

Thus it was sought to compel every person to be buried in woollen ; 
but the aristocracy, and others, who could afford to contravene the 
statute, frequently did so, and enjoyed the luxury of being buried in 
linen, for which their representatives paid the fine. 
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y® Parish, and was buried y* third day of October 1692. His name, 
aud y* Ship to w™ he lately belonged appeared to us by a certificate 
w was found about him under y* chirurgions hand of y® Hospitall in 
Siddenburg in Kent; f™ whence he was discharged, being cured of 
y® wounds w™ he received in y® engagemt wt y® French Fleet in y* 
month of May in y® present Summer 1692. 

William Mosely ; Gardiner to the Grace y® Dutchess of Lauderdale, 
was buried from Ham house upon y® 12 day of May 1693. 

The Lady Ann Jenner, wife of S' Thomas Jenner Kut. and Serjant 
at Law, was buryed y* twenty second day of March 1692. Memord™ 
Noe affidavitt made w'in eight days and notice accordingly given to y* 
churchwarden. 

Her Grace Elizeabeth late Dutchess of Lauderdale and of this Parish 
was interred y® 16% Day of June 1698. No affidavitt made w**in 
8 dayes, and Information of her Graces being buryed in Linnen given 
by myself to Sir John Buckworth &c. accordingly. 

The Lady Katherine Campbel daughter of John Earl of Argile of 
y® Kingdome of Scotland was buried y*® 25' day of January 192°. 

Cicillia Cotton Servant to her late Grace Elizeabeth Dutchess of 
Lauderdale in y® Quality of Housekeeper was buried y® 17 day of 
March 

Winifried the wife of Ferdinando King, the parish clarke of this 
parish was buried May 30 1701. 

Ferdinando King Parish Clark of Petersham was buried June 22 
1702. 

June 26. 1703. A still borne childe of Robert and Letishia Scot of 
Ham was put into the ground. 

January 2 a still born childe of Robert Scott of Ham was laid in 
the ground 1703. 

A Foundling childe whose name and parents were unknowne was 
laid in the ground Feab. 24 1705. 

January 10 170¢ St Tho* Jenner Knight Serjant at Law was buryed 
in Petersham Ch. he dyed Jan. 1. 1703. 

Walter Ellis Gardiner to my Ld Rochester was buried March 18 1703. 


We then have the collections made upon briefs, most 
of which are for the relief of sufferers by fire, together 
with some for the benefit of Irish Protestants :— 

Collected in y® Parish of Petersham in y* County of Surry upon y® 
Breif for Relief of y® Irish Protestants y* full sum of five pounds one 


shilling p* y® saide &c to Mt Robert Chapman Register of y® Arch- 
deaconry at his office in D™* Commons y° 4" day of July 1689. 
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Collected in y® Parish of Petersham in y* County of Surry upon y¢ 
Breif for y® poor sufferers by fire at Bungay in Suffolk y® sum of Two 
pounds one shilling paid y® said sam to Mt W™ Middleton loging at 
Clavells at Peacock in St Pauls Church Yard 26 day of 
1689. 

Collected in y® Parish of Petersham in y* County of Surry up" ye 
second Breif for y® Irish Protestants y® sum of four pounds, four 
shillings and three pence, paid y® said sum by y® hands of John Barns 
to M' Ri: Harris Receiver at M* Robert Chapmans Reg" of y® Arch- 
deac"Y in Commons upon 12 day of Aprill 1690. 

as printed receipt. 

Collected upon y* Majesties Brief for the poor sufferers by fire, y* 
inhabitants of St Ives in Huntingtonshire y® sum of ten shillings eight 
pence, paid y® said sum by order of W'™ Middleton Esq’ y® appointed 
Reiceiver, to M* Clavell at y® Peacock in St Pauls Church Yard Lond 
May 28 1690. 

Collected upon y* Breife for y® Poor Sufferers by fire of St George 
Southwark y® sum of eighteen shillings, paid y® same to M' Richard 
Harris Collect’ 27 day of Septemb* 1690. 

Paid July y® 16" 1695 y® sum of three pounds, seaventeen shillings, 
and eightpence unto M' Ch. Armitt at M' Robert Chapmans Deputy 
Rigister of y® Deanary upon y® Breif for y® late dreadfull fire of 
Warwick. 

Collected and paid to William Blakesly Collector of the following 
Breifs, upon y® 13 day of May 1699, viz. for the poor sufferers by fire, 
of y® Town of Newberry in the County of Berks, the sum of Eleaven 
shillings and ninepence and for y® Breife for the late fire of Minhead 
in the County of Somersett y® sum of ten shillings and three pence. 

Collected and paid upon y* 25% day of May 1699 unto Thomas Fell 
Collector of y® Breif for y* late poor sufferers by fire of y* Town of 
Lancaster in y* County of y® same, y® sum of Eleaven shillings and four 
pence at y® visitation held in the Parish Church of Mitcham in y* 
County of Surry upon y® day and in y* year of our Lord above writt. 

Collected and paid unto M* Francis Nixon, Deputy Register of the 
Archdeaconary of Surry at y* visitation of y* Deanary of Yeovil,® held in 
y® Parish Church of Mitcham in y* County aforesaid, upon y* 25‘ day 
of May in y* yeare of our Lord God 1699 upon y* breif granted by his 
present Majesty King William y* third for the releif of our distressed 
and persecuted Bretheren y* Poor exiled Vaudois and French Refugees 
y® sum of Nine pounds, seaven shillings and sixpence. The aforesaid 
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M' Francis Nixon being apointed Receiver of y® s¢ Breif by y* 
Reverend Tho: Sayer, D. D. and Archdeacon of y* County.” 

By the order of John Blakesly Collector of y® Breifs for fires 
gathered in y®* County of Surry; Paid upon y* 14% day of October 
1699 to Mt Hatton Woolridge at y* Plow in Kingston upon Thames y* 
sum of fifteen shillings and eight pence being y® collection made within 
this parish upon y* Breif for y* late sufferers by fire of Derby Court in 


Channel Row within y* citty of Westminster and in y® County of 
Middlesex. 


I cannot conclude these remarks without tendering 
my thanks to those clergymen who have kindly allowed 


me access to their registers for the purpose of drawing 
up this paper. 
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ON AN ANCIENT DEED FROM THE MUNIMENT 


ON AN 


ANCIENT DEED. 


VIII. 


ROOM OF THE HOSPITAL OF THE HOLY 
TRINITY IN CROYDON. 


By JOHN WICKHAM FLOWER. 


Tue deed, of which a fac-simile accompanies this part 
of the Society’s Proceedings, and of which a translation 
is appended, is preserved, together with other interesting 
documents relating to the Hospital, in the Muniment- 
room over the gatehouse. 

Archbishop Whitgift (the founder) seems to have 
been more than usually careful for the safety of these 
muniments. In the statutes which he ordained for the 
government of the Hospital, we find the following 
direction: ‘‘ Whereas, I have allotted owte a speciall 
roome in the gate howse next unto the streete for keepinge 
of the evidences of the lands and revenews of my sayde 
hospitall, and for other thinges of some momente, being 
not of dayly use: I doe ordeine that, in the same roome 
there shall be one other cheste, wherein shall be kepte 
the foundation and donation of the hospitall, and all 
other evidens whatsoever, well sorted accordinge to the 
severall parcells of landes, into severall greate boxes, 
superscribed wythe papers of direction.”’ This injunction 
seems to have been carefully complied with by successive 
wardens, and the deeds and evidences are now found 
in the several “greate boxes” in which they were in 
all probability placed by the founder, or in his time. 
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This deed is the grant of a rent-charge of £6. 13s. 4d. 
per annum (twenty nobles), by Susan Barker, wife of 
Edward Barker, Esq., to the Warden and Poor of the 
Hospital, and it is interesting in an archeological point 
of view, not only as regards the parties to the grant, 
and the singularity of the motives which induced them 
to make it, but also on account of the elegant and 
artistic style in which the deed is prepared. 

Susan Barker (the grantor) was the daughter of 
Richard Tracy of Stanway, by Barbara, daughter of that 
Sir Thomas Lucy of Charlcote, to whom some of 
Shakespeare’s early troubles were, or at least are said to 
be, attributable. She thus descends from two families, 
the names of both of which are very familiar to the 
students of English history. Her husband Edward 
Barker was principal Registrar of the High Commission 
Court, a piece of preferment which probably he owed to 
the Archbishop, who, in his frequent dealings with recu- 
sants and papists, had much to do with that dreaded 
tribunal. Probably this grant to an establishment 
founded by the Archbishop himself, and in which he 
took so large an interest, may have been a graceful 
method of expressing the Registrar’s obligations to his 
patron. 

The motives which led to this benefaction, (that which 
lawyers term the consideration for it) are of a somewhat 
unusual kind :— 

After reciting that William Tracy, one of the donor’s 
ancestors, had taken part in the murder of Thomas 4 
Beckett, she states that not only out of esteem and 
respect for Archbishop Whitgift, but also in order that 
it might be openly made known, that the episcopal order 
was not at all hateful to her family, as some spiteful 
persons had reported, she was induced to grant the rent- 
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charge in question. Probably she bore in mind the old 
Gloucestershire proverb, in which it was suggested that 
an avenging Nemesis pursued her ancestor’s descendants 
on account of his crime :—‘ The Tracies have always, 
the wind in their faces ;” or, possibly, the lady, although 
a Protestant, may have been insensibly influenced by 
some lurking belief in the Papistical doctrines —that 
ancestral guilt needed atonement, and that the perform- 
ance of good works was efficacious for that purpose; 
—and that thus a handsome donation to the hospital 
founded by one Archbishop, might, in some sort expiate 
the guilt of murdering one of his predecessors. 

I am not aware that any other of William Tracy’s de- 
scendants attempted to atone for their ancestor’s crime 
by the endowment of any chantry, or other like founda- 
tion. It appears, however, from Canon Stanley’s most 
able and interesting work, entitled ‘ Historical Memorials 
of Canterbury,” that Tracy himself gave certain lands 
in Morton to the church of Canterbury, for the health 
of his own soul, and those of his ancestors, and for the 
love of St. Thomas, Archbishop and Martyr of venerable 
memory, and that the rents of this estate were to be 
applied to feed and clothe daily, for ever, one monk, to 
celebrate the divine offices ‘‘pro salute vivorum et requie 
defunctorum.” This deed was witnessed by the Abbot 
of St. Eufemia, in Calabria, which place was probably 
visited by Tracy on his way to the Holy Land, where 
he died. It also appears that Amicia, the widow of 
William Thaun, resigned to the treasurer of the cathe- 
dral of Exeter, on behalf of the church of Canterbury, 
certain lands which her husband had held under Tracy, 
and which he had made her swear she would duly assign 
to St. Thomas and the convent, but which, under the 
influence of her second husband, she had for some time 
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withheld. This resignation was effected in a somewhat 
unusual manner, by the delivery to the treasurer of her 
cap— pilliolum,’ as a symbol of the actual delivery of 
the land. 

Mr. T. W. King, York herald, who has very kindly 
supplied me with the pedigree subjoined, has also given 
me the following description of the armorial bearings 
with which this curious document is emblazoned. On 
the left-hand side (but the dexter, heraldically speak- 
ing), are the arms of Tracy, Lucy, Throckmorton, and 
Empson, and on the opposite side, those of Barker, 
Brett, Waterhouse, and Davenport. It will be observed 
that the arms of the lady’s family (as also her signature) 
thus take the precedence of her husband’s. She was the 
daughter of Richard Tracy of Stanway, by Barbara 
daughter of Sir Thomas Lucy of Charlecote, by Elizabeth, 
who was the daughter of Sir Richard Empson, Knight, 
Chancellor of the Duchy of Lancaster in the time of 
Henry VII. Richard Tracy was the second son of 
William Tracy of Toddington, in the county of Gloucester, 
LL.D., by Margaret daughter of Thomas Throckmorton, 
sub-treasurer of England in the time of King Henry VI. 
(whose pedigree is printed in the first volume of the 
Surrey Archeological Collections), by Alianor daughter 
of Guy Spiney of Coughton, in the county Warwick. 
Edward Barker was the son of Francis Barker (whose 
family is said to have come out of Yorkshire), by Julia 
daughter of James Waterhouse of Ludlow, in the county 
of Salop, and Anne daughter of Thomas Davenport. 
Francis Barker was son of Thomas Barker by Julia Brett, 
of whose family we have no trace at present. Susan 
Barker, after Edward Barker’s decease, married Sir 
Henry Billingsley of London, Knight. 

The mode by which possession of the annuity purports 
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to be given is worthy of notice. It is said to be, “ by 
the delivery of a piece of gold money of the value of ten 
shillings, affixed to these presents.” This coin, which 
still remains thus affixed, is an angel of the reign of 
Henry VIII. The seals both of Susan Barker and her 
husband are appended to it, the ribbons passing through 
four holes made in the coin, and so through the parch- 
ment. These ribbons are azure and argent, the principal 
tinctures of the Archiepiscopal arms of Canterbury, 
which, impaling those of Whitgift, are emblazoned on 
the upper part of the deed. 

Attached to Susan Barker’s own signature is the seal 
of the family of Tracy (the arms, however, occur without 
the escalop, an instance of which occurs in a MS. temp. 
Henry VIII., in the College of Arms), suspended by 
ribbons ov, and gules, the two first colours of the arms of 
Tracy. Edward Barker’s seal is suspended ina similar 
way by ribbons or and sable, the tinctures of his arms ; 
and is likewise impressed with his arms. The form of 
the shields of these seals is the same, and rather unique 
for that period, bearing some resemblance to a heater 
shield, having two curvatures on the upper part. 

The Mansion-house known as Lancaster College, in 
St. Paul’s Churchyard, upon which the payment of this 
annuity was charged, was founded by the executors of 
John of Gaunt, Duke of Lancaster. It contained lodg- 
ings and a common hall for thirty priests, who were 
appointed to officiate daily in the chapel on the north 
side of the choir of old St. Paul’s, in which John of 
Gaunt, and his first and second wives, were entombed. 

These, probably, were the same priests for whose 
maintenance, John of Gaunt’s executors gave to the 
church of St. Paul the manors of Bowes and Pecleshouse 
in Middlesex, that they might sing masses for his soul. 
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This college was suppressed at the Reformation, and 
was granted by Edward VI., on the 9th September, in 
the second year of his reign, to William Gunter, from 
whom probably it devolved to Susan Barker, or her 
ancestor, and eventually appears to have come into 
the possession of the Dean and Chapter of St. Paul’s, 
who, by indenture dated the 26th of February, 1664, 
demised it to Thomas Pory of London, merchant. 
In this lease it is described as “ Lancaster College, 
against the south gate of St. Paul’s Cathedral, and 
encroached into the Churchyard.” It was doubt- 
less destroyed in that vast conflagration which, two 
years afterwards, consumed the cathedral itself. Its site 
is now occupied by the large buildings at the south- 
east corner of St. Paul’s Churchyard. 

It is a singular circumstance, that although so care- 
fully prepared, and so beautifully adorned, this deed was 
after all invalid : it seems to have been the production of 
a herald, rather than of a lawyer. At this time, and 
indeed long afterwards, a married woman could neither 
charge, nor alien, her freehold estate, except by a form of 
procedure known asa fine. This formality does not seem 
to have been observed, and it appears from the Hospital 
records, that some litigation took place in consequence. 
The defect was afterwards remedied, and the Hospital has 
continued to receive the annuity to the present time. 

The device of giving seisin of an annuity, by the de- 
livery of a piece of gold money, was altogether fanciful, 
and could have had no legal operation. This formality 
is one, which applies only to the conveyance of land, 
and was in no way essential to perfect the grant of an 
annuity, otherwise valid, nor would it have operated to 
set up an invalid grant. 
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TRANSLATION. 


Co all the faithful in Christ, to whom the present writing shall 
come. I, Susan Barker, daughter of Richard Tracy of Stanwaie, in the 
county of Gloucester, Esquire, and of Barbara Lucy, daughter of Thomas 
Lucy of Charlcote, in the county of Warwick, Knight, send greeting. 
Whereas, in time past, William Tracy, Knight, one of my ancestors, 
wishing to please his king, transgressed rashly against the life of Thomas, 
formerly Archbishop of Canterbury, whatsoever may have been his rebel- 
lion. now pe, that I, honouring the most loyal disposition towards 
her Royal Majesty, of the most reverend father in God, John Whitgifte, 
now Archbishop of Canterbury, as also his gentleness, and his truly 
episcopal life, and desiring that it should be made apparent that the 
pontifical dignity was never at all hateful to our family (as some 
malicious persons have reported). Hnow pe, I say, that I (with the 
cousent in this behalf of my most beloved husband, Edward Barker, 
Esquire), have given, granted and confirmed to the Warden and Poor 
of the Hospital of the Holy Trinity in Croydon, of the foundation of 
John Whitgifte, Archbishop of Canterbury, a certain annuity or yearly 
rent of six pounds thirteen shillings and fourpence, of lawful money of 
England, yearly to be paid and issuing from and out of our mansion-house 
called Lancaster College, lying and being in the Churchyard of St. Paul, 
London: €o habe and perceive the aforesaid annuity or yearly rent of 
six pounds thirteen shillings and fourpence, to the aforesaid warden and 
poor of the Hospital of the Holy Trinity in Croydon aforesaid, and their 
successors, from the day of the date of these presents to the end of the 
term, and for the term, of one thousand years next following, and fully 
to be completed, to be paid yearly, at the four most usual feasts or 
terms of the year, to wit, the Annunciation of the Blessed Virgin Mary, 
the Nativity of St. John the Baptist, St. Michael the Archangel, and the 
Birth of our Lord, by equal portions. Qnv if it shall happen that the 
said annuity, or yearly rent, shall be in arrear and unpaid, in part or in 
all, for the space of one month next after any one of the feasts aforesaid, 
on which as is aforesaid it ought to be paid, that then and thence- 
forward, it shall and may be lawful for the aforesaid warden and poor of 
the Hospital of the Holy Trinity in Croydon aforesaid, and their suc- 
cessors, to enter upon our said mansion-house, and distrain, and the 
distresses there taken to carry away, and keep until full satisfaction shall 
be made for the said annuity or yearly rent aforesaid, together with the 
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arrears (if any there shall be). nv I, Edward Barker, Esquire, Chiet 
Registrar of the Queen’s Majesty in Causes Ecclesiastical, approving the 
pious charity of my most dear wife, for myself and my heirs and assigns, 
in manner and form aforesaid, do confirm the donation and grant afore- 
said of the annuity or yearly rent, of six pounds thirteen shillings and 
four pence, to the aforesaid warden and poor, and their successors, for 
the term of one thousand years, but nevertheless on this condition, that 
the said warden and poor of the hospital aforesaid, or their successors, 
shall in no wise sell, waste, or alienate the said annuity or yearly rent, 
or any part thereof. And £ promise and agree by these presents for 
myself and my heirs, with the aforesaid warden and poor of the hospital 
aforesaid and their successors, that I and my heirs and assigns, for and 
duing the term of three years next ensuing, will do all and singular such 
further lawful acts (when we shall be so required), at the costs and 
expenses of the said warden and poor and their successors, by which 
they may the more securely and the better have and pessess peaceably 
the said annuity or yearly rent of six pounds thirteen shillings and four 
pence for the whole term of the said one thousand years ; and we have 
put the said warden and poor of the hospital aforesaid into the seisin 
and possession of the said annuity or annual rent, by the delivery of a 
golden coin of the value of ten shillings aflixed to these presents. 

in witness whereof we have set our seals to these presents, the first 
day of the month of January, in the forty-third year of the reign of the 
most illustrious princess in Christ, Elizabeth, by the grace of God, of 
England, France, and Ireland, Queen, Defender of the Faith, &c., and in 
the year of our Lord, according to the course and computation of the 
English Church, one thousand six hundred. 


he 


Susan ) Barker. EDWARDE BARKER. 
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NOTICES RELATING TO MRS. SUSAN BARKER 
(AFTERWARDS DAME SUSAN BILLINGSLEY), 
DONOR TO THE HOSPITAL OF THE HOLY 

TRINITY, IN CROYDON; AND HER TWO 

HUSBANDS, EDWARD BARKER AND SIR 

HENRY BILLINGSLEY. 


By THOMAS WILLIAM KING, F.S.A., York HeEra.p. 


Str Henry Briiiesiey, Knight, was Lord Mayor 
of London in 1596, and was son of Roger Billingsley, 
of Canterbury. He was Customer to the Queen for 
strangers; and married, according to his funeral certi- 
ficate in the Heralds College, first, to Elizabeth, 
daughter and one of the heirs of Henry Boorne of 
Yorkshire, Esquire, by whom he had issue. He 
married, secondly, Bridget, daughter and coheir of 
Sir Christopher Draper, of London, by whom he had 
no issue. His third wife was Catherine, daughter of 
Sir John Killigrew, Knight, by whom he had issue, and 
widow of Robert Trapps, of London, Gentleman; she 
died 4th May, 1598, at her house in Fenchurch Street, 
and was buried in the chancel of the parish church of 
St. Catherine Coleman. Her funeral certificate is re- 
corded in the Heralds College. Sir Henry Billingsley 
married, fourthly, Elizabeth, daughter of ...... Monslow, 
and widow of Rowland Martin; and, fifthly, Susan, 
daughter of Richard Tracy, of Stanway, in the county 
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of Gloucester, Esquire, widow of Edward Barker, Regis- 
trar for Causes Ecclesiastical, by whom he had no 
issue. Sir Henry Billingsley died 22nd November, 
1606, at his house in London, and was buried at 
St. Catherine Coleman aforesaid, on the 18th,December 
following. His son, Sir Henry Billingsley, of Sison, in 
the county of Gloucester, Knight (by Elizabeth Boorne), 
was chief mourner. Pedigrees of Billingsley were en- 
tered at the visitations of London in 1568, Shropshire in 
1623, and London in 1624. The arms of Billingsley, at 
the visitation of London, A.D. 1568, were argent within 
a cross voided between four lions rampant, five estoiles 
sable; and at the visitation of Salop, a.p. 1623, quar- 
terly 1 and 4 gules a fleur-de-lis and canton or, 2 and 3 
the above-mentioned coat. 

The following is a copy of the funeral certificate of 
Dame Susan Billingsley :— 

“The Right Worshipful Dame Susan Billingsley, daughter of Richard 
Tracy, of Stanway, in Gloucestershire, Esquire, departed this mortall life 
at London, upon Thursday, the 25th of April, 1633, aud was interred 
with escocheons in St. Gregory’s Church, near Paules, where she had in 
her lifetime erected a monument for Edward Barker, Esquire, her first 
husband. She married two husbands, y® first was Edward Barker afore- 
said, and her second was Sir Henry Billingsley, sometime Lord Mayor 
of London. She had not any yssue by either of them. This lady made 
Mr. Thomas Billingsley, 3rd son of the said Sir Henry, her sole executor. 
This certificate was taken by us, Thomas Preston Portcullis and George 
Owen Rougecroix, to be recorded in the College of Armes, and the truth 
hereof is testified by y* subscription of Henry Billingsley.” 

In St. Gregory’s Church (by St. Paul’s) was the 
monument to the memory of Edward Barker, Esquire, 
Principal Registrar in Causes Ecclesiastical to the 
Queen’s Majesty, on which was a Latin inscription. 
He died 26th May, 1602; a copy of the inscription is 
given in Stow, ed. 1720, book iii. 228. 

In the church of St. Catherine Coleman was the 
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monument of Sir Henry Billingsley, Knight, Alderman 
and Lord Mayor of London, who died 22nd November, 
1606; and also of Elizabeth, his first wife, who died 
29th July, 1577. He was then one of the Queen’s 
Majesty’s Customers in the port of London.— Vide Stow, 
ed. 1720, book ii. 79. 

Mr. Barker made his will on Whit-Sunday, 23rd May, 
1602, in which he describes himself ‘‘ Edward Barker, 
of London, Esquire.” He directs his funeral to be per- 
formed without pomp, and a monument to be placed to 
his memory. He directs his wife, ‘‘ Susan Tracye, alias 
Barker,” to bestow £100 upon Susan Tracy at her mar- 
riage, “if her father deal kindlie with me.” He ordains 
for executors ‘my loving brothers, Rowland Smarte, 
Esquire, and Nathaniel Tracye, Gentleman.” Mentions 
a bond payable by Sir Thomas Lucy and “ my brother 
Paul Tracy.” Gives the reversion of the lease of 
the subsidy and aulnage of salable clothes and office 
of aulnage, after his wife’s decease, to his nephew 
Edward Barker, on condition that, within two years 
after he becomes possessed of it, he shall pay to the 
Masters and Fellows of Trinity College, Cambridge, 
£50; and shall give security to deliver at the Hospital 
of the Holy Trinity, in Croydon, for twenty years, “one 
sorting cloth of Gloucester sheere,” making about the 
price of five or six pounds, for clothing for the poor, at 
the discretion of the warden. He gives legacies to, and 
otherwise mentions, amongst other persons, “ my brother 
Thomas Barker, and his children,except his son Edward ;” 
cousins Ed. Lucy and Richard Varney, nephew James 
Barker, cousin Brooke, cousin Henry Barker, Esquire, 
sister Price, and Mrs. Penelope Parrett, daughter of the 
Countess of Northumberland. The executors proved the 
will on 22nd June following. 
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The will of Sir Henry Billingsley is dated 6th August, 
1606. He gives to his wife Susan Billingsley all his 
plate, and desires that she should have the use of his 
house in the parish of St. Catherine Coleman, by 
Aldgate, in London; after which he devises the same to 
his son Sir Henry Billingsley, Knight. He mentions 
several of his children and other relations; amongst 
whom, his brother-in-law Mr. Nathaniel Tracy, and 
Susan Tracy, his wife’s niece. Proved 30th December 
following. 

Dame Susan Billingsley, his widow, made her will 
21st February, 1631. She describes herself of the parish 
of St. Catherine Coleman, and desires to be buried in the 
parish church of St. Gregory, near St. Paul’s, “‘ where 
there is a tomb made for Mr. Barker and me, my first 
love and my most kind husband;” and to be buried in 
the night, as her friend the Lady Garrett was. She gives 
legacies to Lady Lettice, Countess Dowager of Leicester, 
Lady Ann Delawarr; her nephews and nieces, Paul 
Tracy, Esquire, Alexander Tracy, Mrs. Alice Tracy, and 
Mrs. Susan Tracy; and to Timothy Throckmorton, son 
of her nephew Michael Throckmorton, deceased. She 
gives her cousin James Barker her gilt salt, ‘which 
hath his uncle Barker’s arms and mine engraven there- 
on.” She also names her cousin Mrs. Elizabeth Lucy, 
daughter of Sir Edmund Lucy, Knight; as also some of 
her husband’s children and relations. She gives a silver 

cup to New College, Oxford, “for Mr. Baker’s sake, 
who was a fellow of that college ;’’ and gives legacies to 
Samuel, Richard, Sarah, Susan, Ann, Judith, Catherine, 
and Hester, the eight children of her nephew Thomas, 
son of her brother Samuel. She appoints her son-in-law 
Thomas Billingsley sole executor, who proved the will 
26th April, 1633. 
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This lady, Dame Susan Billingsley, wife successively 
of Edward Barker and Sir Henry Billingsley, was one of 
the daughters of Richard Tracy, of Stanway, by Barbara, 
daughter of Sir Thomas Lucy, of Charlecote, and sister 
of Sir Paul Tracy, of Stanway, who was created a baronet 
29th March, 1611, and of Samuel Tracy, of Clifford 
Priory, in the county of Gloucester, whom she mentions 
in her will. She was grand-daughter of William Tracy, 
of Toddington, in the county of Gloucester, LL.D., by 
Margaret, daughter of Thomas Throckmorton, Sub- 
Treasurer of England, temp. Henry VI., of which men- 
tion has already been made in the pedigree which I 
communicated to my friend Mr. Flower. 
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ADDITIONAL NOTE ON THE DEED RELATING 
TO JOHN EVELYN, Esq. 


By WILLIAM DURRANT COOPER, Esq., F.S.A. 


Tue estates at South Malling and Old Malling had 
come into the possession of Richard Evelyn by his 
marriage with Ellen, daughter and heiress of John 
Stansfield, who had purchased of Robert, Earl of Dorset, 
part of the property of the suppressed college of South 
Malling, and other property at Old Malling. In 1626 
John Evelyn laid the first stone of the new church, 
and, at the close of 1628, was present at its opening by 
license.* It was in this year that John Evelyn was 
placed with Citolin, a Frenchman at Lewes, to learn the 
rudiments of Latin, and also to write; he next went to 
school with Mr. Potts, in the Cliffe, and was thence 
transferred, in 1630, to the grammar school (founded by 
Agnes Morley in 1512). The district of Old Malling is 
different from the collegiate property. The deed before 
described is dated in June, 1635; and on the 10th 
October, 1637, the mansion and greater portion of the 
property was sold by Richard Evelyn to William 
Kempe. 

The first witness to the deed is John Rowe, the well- 


* In his Diary (vol. i. p. 5) he states that he was at the consecration 
in the year 1627 ; but though the church was opened for service, the 
actual consecration did not take place until May 23, 1632. 
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known Sussex antiquary, who was born in 1560, and 
was, consequently, in the 75th year of his age; his 
signature, of which a facsimile is here given, is parti- 
cularly firm. 


Mr. Rowe left an only daughter Elizabeth, who 
married Edward Raines; and her descendant Annabella 
Medley married into the Evelyn family, her husband 
being James Evelyn of Fellbridge; the estates going by 
subsequent marriages to the second and last Earl of 
Liverpool. 
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' RELATING TO 


THE COUNTY OF SURREY. 


EDITED BY 
WILLIAM HENRY HART, F.S.A., 
AND 


JOSEPH JACKSON HOWARD, LL.D., F.S.A. 


VOL. II. a 


Pedigrees of 


CLIFTON, OF WORPLESDON. 
PARKHURST, OF GUILDFORD. 
ABBOT, OF GUILDFORD. 
COLE, OF PETERSHAM. 
KNIGHTLEY, OF KINGSTON. 
BANESTER, OF CROYDON. 
TONSTALL, OF ADDISCOMBE. 
WATERER, OF WOKING. 
BRADBRIDGE, OF LAMBETH. 
BURTON, OF CARSHALTON. 


From “The Visitacén of Surry, made a° 1623, by SamvuELL THompson, Windsor 
Herauld, and AvcustyNe Vincent, Rougcroix, Marshalls and Deputies to 
Campen, Esq., Clarenceux King of Armes.” 
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Clipeus gentilitius sive Insignia Georgij Cole de Petresham in Comitatu Surrie 
Armigeri ex antiqua familia eiusdem nominis apud Slade in Com. Devoniz oriundi. 
Qui quidem Georgius Cole habet exitii inter alios, Gregorius Cole filium suum et 
hzredem, cui Richardus Cole de Slade predicta Armiger, qui obijt sine herede de 
corpore suo, dedit et intalliavit (per voluntatem suam ultimam) omnia terras et 
tenementa sua in com: Devoniz et Cornubiz. 

Hee igitur Arma una cum Crista sicut supra depicta sunt, in gratiam Gregorij Cole 
predicti, ego Clarenceux Rex Armorum exemplificanda curavi. 


GUILIELMUS CAMDEN, Clarenceux 
Rex Armorum. 
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Insignia Gentilitia hic supra depicta, spectant ad Guilielmii Knightley de Kingston 
super Thamisim in co: Surr: filium Johis Knightley de Nottingham Generosi ;..... 
antiquaé Knightleiorum Northamtoniensium Familia oriundi. Qui quidem Gulielmus 
ab alijs ejusdem nominis Familijs distingui petens. Ego Clarenceux Rex Armorum 
partium Angliz Australium, authoritate officij mei dedi et concessi et per prasentes 
tradidi et confirmavi eidem Gulielmo suisq: posteris, ut portent, Quarterly Ermine 
and palewayes of six pieces or and gules, over all a bend Azure charged with a launce 
of the Second mantled gules doubled Argent. His creast on a wreath Or and Azurea 
staggs head Argent charged on the necke with a Trefoyle vert and attired or. In 
quorum omnium confirmationem Ego prafatus Clarenceux manu mea propria hic in 
calce subscripsi Decimo die mensis Julij Anno Salutis nostr Millesimo Sexcentesimo 
et Vigesimo. 
GuiL. CampEn Clarenceux 
Rex Armor:. 


vort, 
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Anightlev. 


Johannes Knightley, — ore. filia 
de Nottingham, | . Wodlande, 
gen. ‘de Rye, 


| in com: Sussex. 


Will’mus Knightly, = Susanna, filia 


de Kingston, Joh’is Price, 
in com: Surr: ar. de Kingston, 
sup’stes 1626. in com: Surr: gen. 
Will’mus Knightly, Robertus, 2 filius, Sara, 
filius et heres, eetat: 1 ann: zetat: 3 annor: 
zetat: 4 annor: 5 Decemb: 1626. 18 Jan: 1626. 


14 Octob. 1626. 
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Hanester. 


Nicholaus Banester, = 


de Banke, 
in comitatu 
castrie. 


Thomas 
Banester, 
de com: 
Lancastriz, 
filius 
et heres, 


fuit clericus. 


he ==... filia Johannes Margareta. Jana, 


Banester, Ball, Nicholaus 
de de com: Richardus 
Bretherton, Lane. Thomas. 


Johannes 

Nicholaus 

Richardus 
Thomas 


ae Margareta, Jana, 
Banester, ux. obijt innupta. 
de Croydon, 
in co: Surr, 
a° 1623, 
celebs. 


Signum B BANESTER, 
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1 COM: 
Lancastr: 
2 fil. 
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Waterer beareth per pale Asure and Gyeules a fesse betwene three woolves hedds » 
truncked in Travers Or, the Creaste ys a woolves hedd arrached Or, his mouth 
embrued with blud, His wreathe ys Or and Asure, 
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Waterer, 


William Waterer, == Margarett, da: of 
of Whitrooffes, | ...... Sampson, of 
in Woking, in the Sampson’s Hall, 
County,of Surrey. | inCaresey by Hadley, 
in com: Suff; Esq. 


William Waterer, = Grace, da: of 
sonne and heire, Will’m Mountioy, 
Clarke of his Ma’ties of Copford, in 


Acatry, 1623. com: Essex, Esquire. 


J \, 


Thomas Mary, Alice, 
Waterer, Waterer, aged aged 

aged aged 17 yeares. 12 yeares. 
15 yeares. 11 yeares. 
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Bradbridge. 


Henricus Bradbridg, 
de Compton, 
in co: Sussex. 


Thomas Bradbridg, 
de Compton, in 


Christiana, filia 
Beale, 


Sussex. de Fromshain. 
Johanna, Rosa, Thomas Bradbridge, = Anna, filia 
ux: Thome Smith, uxor Joh’is Mathew, de Lambheth, «++.+- Whitmore, 
de Compton. de Compton. in com. Surrey, relicta 
fil: et heres superstes,| Obadiz Smith, 
A® 1623. de London, 


Thomas, filius 
et her. apparens, 
zetat. 2 annor: 
A® 1623. 
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Surrey Arcbixological Society. 


For the Investigation of Subjects connected with the History and 
Antiquities of the County of Surrey. 


PATRON, 
HIS ROYAL HIGHNESS THE DUKE OF CAMBRIDGE, K.G. 
PRESIDENT. 


HIS GRACE THE DUKE OF BUCCLEUCH, K.G., P.C., F.R.S. 


VICE-PRESIDENTS. 
His Grace the DUKE of NORFOLK, Eart Marsnat. 

The Right Hon. the EARL of LOVELACE., F.R.S., Lorp Lisurenaxt oF 
| THE County. 
The Right Hon. the EARL of ELLESMERE. 
| The Right Hon. the EARL of COTTENHAM, M.A. 
The Right Rev. the LORD BISHOP of WINCHESTER, D.D., F.R.S. 
| The Right Hon. the LORD ABINGER, M.A. 
Major-General the Hon. SIR EDWARD CUST, K.C.H., F.R. 
} Colonel the Hon. M. E. ONSLOW. 
The Honourable WILLIAM JOHN MORISON, M.P. 
SIR JOHN A. CATHCART, Bart. 
| SIR WALTER ROCKLIFFE FARQUHAR, Bart. 
| 


Vice-Admiral SIR CHARLES SULLIVAN, Bart. 
SIR W. G. HYLTON JOLLIFFE, Bart., M.P. 
Lieutenant-General SIR GEORGE POLLOCK, G.C.B. 
Colonel SIR HENRY C. RAWLINSON, M.P., K.C.5B., F.R. 
WILLIAM BOVILL, Esq., M.P., Q.C. 
JOHN IVATT BRISCOE, Esq., M.P. 
JOHN LOCKE, Esq., M.P., Q.C. 
GUILDFORD ONSLOW, Esq., M.P. 
WILLIAM ROUPELL, Esq., M.P. 
| CHARLES JASPER SELWYN, Esq., Q.C., M.P. 
| GEORGE CUBITT, Esq., M.P. 
JAMES BELL, Esq., F.R.I.B.A. 
Colonel C, BISSE CHALLONER. 
T. SOMERS COCKS, Jun., Esq. (Treasurer and Trustee). 
WILLIAM JOHN EVELYN, Esq., F.S.A. 
J. W. FRESHFIELD, Esq., F.R.S. (Trustee). 
ROBERT GOSLING, Esq. 
THOMAS GRISSELL, Esq., F.S.A., M.R.S.L. 
HENRY THOMAS HOPE, Esq. 
JOHN LABOUCHERE, Esq. 
EDWARD R. NORTHEY, Esq. 
APSLEY PELLATT, Esq. 
GEORGE ROBERT SMITH, Esq. 
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COUNCIL. 

EUSTACE ANDERSON, Esq., St. Mortlake. 

R. A. C. GODWIN-AUSTEN, Esq., F.G.S., Chilworth Menor’ Guildford. 

EDWARD C. 8S. BLAKE, Esq., F.R.1.B.A., "42, Parliament Street, 

JOSHUA W. BUTTERWORTH, Esq., F.S.A., Upper Tooting. 

REV. R. BURGH BYAM, M.A., Vicar of Kew aud Petersham. 

REV. JOHN CHANDLER, M.A., Vicar of Witley. 

JOHN WICKHAM FLOWER, Esq., Park Hill, Croydon. 

THOMAS HART, Esq., Reigate. 

WILLIAM HENRY HART, Esq., F.S.A., Streatham. 

ROBERT HESKETH, Esq., F.R.1.B.A., 95, Wimpole Street. 

REV. J. G. HODGSON, M.A., Vicar of Croydon, 

J. J. HOWARD, Esq., LL.D., F.S.A., Lee Road, Blackheath. 

CUTHBERT W. JOHNSON, Esq., F.R.S., Waldronhyrst, Croydon. 

ROBERT T. KENT, Esq., —_ A., Alma Viila, Sydenham Road, Croydon. 
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